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AUCTION 

By order of Colonel W. O. Gibbs, J.P. 

ARROW COURT, Barrow Gurney, Somerset 

(5 miles from Bristol, off the Weston-Super- 
Mare road). Sale of Antique Furniture and 
Effects including Elizabethan and Jacobean 
carved oak bedsteads, early 17th-century oak 
refectory table of exceptional dimensions and 
other refectory tables; oak, mahogany and walnut 
furniture of the Jacobean, Queen Anne, William 
and Mary, Georgian and Regency periods, includ- 
ing oak dressers, joynt stools, Bible boxes, gate- 
leg tables, chests of drawers, side tables, dower 
chests, grandfather clocks, box and easel toilet 
mirrors, oak court cupboard, oak wardrobe, dole 
cupboard. Large collection of Oriental china, 
brass and pewter. Knole settee, ebonised settees, 
mahogany and ebony occasional chairs, walnut 
and marguetry hanging china cabinet, set of 
walnut and mahogany tea tables, Italian ivory 
jewel casket, Italian walnut refectory drawleaf 
table dated 1782, which WILLIAM COWLIN AND 
SON, LTD.. have received instructions to Sell by 
Auction upon the premises on Monday, September 
16, 1946, and following days, commencing at 11.30 
a.m. On view Friday and Saturday, September 
13 and 14, 1946, from 10a m. to4 p.m. Admittance 
by catalogue only. 

RITISH RED CROSS DISPOSAL AUCTION. 

Duralumin sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. by X264, Onan 
Petrol Generators, Trade and Household Effects. 

Particulars: CHESTERTON & SONS, 116, 

Kensington High Street. W.8. 


PERSONAL 

NNOUNCING the re-opening of Kinmel Hall. 

Abergele, North Wales, in delightful parkland 
1 mile from sea, under new management, after 
redecoration and re-equipment as a modern 
Residential Osteopathic Clinic, together with 
special accommodation for guests not taking 
treatment. Early reservation will ensure the 
best rooms available. 

USIC in Home or Village. 3': 

English 1850, one Italian old, one damaged, 

one child’s), Viola (French 1750), “Cello (Dutch 
old), with bows and cases. Fine old Schiedmayer 
Grand Piano. Collection Solos, Duos, Piano and 
String Trios and Quartettes. Stands. Price £350. 
No dealers. Would follow to help form new Group 
if mutually agreeable.—Box 337. 

FFICER, due for retirement, and wife need 

accommodation for three or six months from 
September, in Dorset, Somerset or Wilts. Boy 15, 
girl 14, during holidays.—Box 534. 

EQUIRED by quiet, conscientious tenants for 

week-ends and holidays, wing or separate part 
of 16 18th Century country house of character, 
with own period furniture, and able bring excel- 
lent personal servants. West country between 
Bath and Lynmouth preferred. Write Box G.244, 
« o Jackson's, 16 Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AMBOO CANES (Arundanaria Metake, etc.) 
bought and cut from estates, gardens, parks. 
etc, Any county. Expert cutters. Highest 
references. Now cutting in the southern counties. 
-WHINES., 18, Nightingale Road, Hanwell, W.7. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET will be 
pleased to receive particulars of Cars of 
Individuality for disposal.—103 New Bond Street, 
W.1. Mayfair 83516. 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating, 23- ton at works, 5-ton trucks any 
station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
STATE MACHINERY, Motor Mowers, Scythes, 
Garden Tractors, etc., new or reconditioned. 
Sales. Also bought for repair.—Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD.. Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Go uD, Silver’ Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
AM-MAKING 
Just pour 
leave to set. 
or rings. 





Violins (one 





AND BOTTLING made simple ! 
Lexil over the fruit or jam and 
It’s as easy as that! No caps, slips 
Any type of jar is suitable. Stocked by 
most Chemists. Price, 29 lb. tin. In case of 
difficulty, send us the name of your nearest 
chemist, or write direct to CRODA, LTD , Croda 
House, Snaith. Goole, Yorks. 
OTHS in furs, clothes, carpets and furniture 
can be effectively prevented. ‘‘Danemark’’ 
brand Moth Spray (with D.D.T. Geigy), 1 pint 4’- 
post free from RICHARDSON & STARLING, 
LTD., Winchester, makers of Wykamol for Death 
Watch Beetles. 
ICTURE PRESERVATION has been diligently 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
successfully RESTORED to their former bril- 
liance through competent treatment.—By J. W. 
MORLEY ANSELL, 29, Cold Bath Road, Harro- 
gate. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made u 
. L. GORDON, High 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 
OFT, sweet music or the latest in Swing, 
lilting Strauss waltzes or exciting Argentine 
Tangos; Peter Legh and his Orchestra are always 
suided by the wishes of their clients. You could 
book this Orchestra and make a greater success 
of your next festive occasion.—Enquiries to: 17, 
Shaftesbury Avenue. London, W.1. GERard 7411. 
ARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the repair and adaptation of customers’ 
own carpets and curtains.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. ’Phone: Exeter 54901. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street. Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS One of the World’s greatest 
Authorities. Mayfair 2511-2512. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
OUNTRY LIFE,” “ Field,” “ Tatler,’’ and 
* Illustrated London News’? wanted (when 
finished with by subscriber) for forwarding to 
Naval Officer, Hong Kong.—Box 542. 
Wart ED urgently. “Country Life.’’ Vol. 
XXXII, No. 824, published October 19, 1912. 
A good price will be paid by REGINALD A. C. 
SIMMONDS, 18, High Street, Maidenhead. 


Pp. repairs. 
Wycombe, Bucks. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (Min. 3 lines). 


Box fee 1/6. 





EDUCATIONAL 
ERTON HALL. The school for girls with 
really SMALL CLASSES and UNCROWDED, 
BEDROOMS. Languages taught by foreign teach- 
ers. Tennis, Swimming and Riding. New school- 
rooms, so can take additional pupils in September. 
Stamp for prospectus.—LADY WALSINGHAM, 
Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk. 
(CHOOL CERTIFICATE. Four girls accepted 
in Country House for coaching in all sub- 
jects except languages.—MISS CLIVE-DAVIES, 
S.R.N., Glasllyn House, Llandrindod, Radnor. 
OUTH LYTCHETT MANOR SCHOOL, near 
Poole, Dorset, re-opens in September. Girls 
up to 14, boys to 9'.. Own farm and garden 
produce. Fees £55 per term inclusive. Only 
extra, riding.—Apply, LADY LEES, Principal. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ISHING. Lt.-Commander, R.N.V.R., release 
from Navy September, seeks fishing job, 
preferably in Highlands. Sound knowledge all 
methods salmon and trout. Drive car or fly aero- 
plane. Commercial pilot’s licence. Ghillie and or 
look after hotel fishing guests.—Box 488. 
ARRIED COUPLE, middle-aged, educated, 
desirous quitting London; would welcome 
permanent post in country, preferably Southern 
Counties and within 5 miles Catholic Church. 
Wife as companion and assist in household and/or 
clerical duties; knowledge Shorthand-typing. 
Husband as handyman willing learn lighter farm 
or garden work. No previous experience but 
adaptable and prepared give conscientious ser- 
vice.—Box 538. 
ECHANISED ESTATES, FARMS, ETC. 
Services of Engineer accustomed main- 
tenance, machinery, electrical, transport; water 
supply prepared. Also assist any clerical or 
outside work. Married. Small salary; reason- 
able accommodation required.—Box 537 
OSITION OF TRUST required in country by 
married R.N.V.R. Officer; former Dominican 
Friar (four years). Excellent references.—Box 535. 
ITUATION wanted by man, long experience 
running and maintenance electric light plants, 
motor cars any make, and or as Caretaker. Care- 
ful, reliable; highest references. Would require 
cottage or accommodation wife and self.—Box 
536. 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
OMPANION HOUSEKEEPER required for 
elderly lady and daughter in small country 

house; no housework but some cooking required. 
Large bedsitting-room provided.—Apply: Mrs. 
Grubbe, The Priory, Blythburgh, Suffolk. 
EQUIRED for Berkshire, two good Housemaids 
Lady’s Maid and Parlourmaid to work with 
butler. Good references essential.—Box 540. 
EQUIRED for Berkshire, modern house, an 
experienced Chef. Ex-naval man or woman 
would be considered; must be first class, and hold 
good references for both work and character; 
good salary.—All particulars first letter, Box 539. 
ANTED, working Bailiff to take over Hill 
Sheep and Cattle Farm at Hafod Elwy, 
Bylchau, Denbigh, N. Wales, next Lady Day. 
Farmhouse in process of modernization.—Apply: 
COL. A. STEWART COX, Little Plumstead 
Grange, Norfolk, stating experience. 


FOR SALE 
COUNTRY HALL large Collection of Old 
Masters’ Paintings, all schools. Moderately 
priced.—List, etc.—Box 329, 
AMBER. Set of Immortals (8) on low triangular 
plinths 6 ins. high in rich clear coral all in 
mint condition, nearest offer 100 gns. or would 
exchange for Old English or early Dresden Porce- 
lain Figures’Groups.—Reply: Advertiser. ‘The 
Glen,’’ 48, Parc Wern Road, Sketty, Swansea. 
1931 SIXTEEN SUNBEAM Saloon. Total 
milage 45,000, laid up since September, 1939. 
Just re-bored, new pistons and major overhaul: 
now being completely stripped and recellulosed 
in black. Work entailed at cost of approximately 
£200. Available and offered at £550.—Box 549. 
RDESOIS’S Rules of Cockfighting Given at 
the Pit. St. James’ Park, 4 June, 1756,"" 
framed, together with sample spurs, hood, etc. 
—Offers to H. WALCOT, Grove House, Rodington, 
Salop. 
WNINGS in gaily striped impregnated heavy 
Ducks, also SUNBLINDS and inside blinds. 
Delivery 3 weeks. Installed if desired.— 
AVERY ’S, 81 Great Portland St., W.1. Est. 1834. 
LUE SIDE-SADDLE HABIT by Roberts & 
Carroll. Owen side-saddle and many silk and 
wool hunting shirts. All in good condition. 
Owner tall and slim.—Box 550. 
OOKS with large coloured plates of flowers. 
Loudon, Sinclair, etc. Offers wanted. 
Particulars: GROVES, 4 Lyttelton Road, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. 
HINESE WALLPAPER, hand-painted linen 
back. Pale blue ground, birds, trees, bright 
coloured flowers. Two pieces 8 ft. 9 in. by 6 ft. 2in. 
One piece with space for mantelpiece, 7 ft. by 5 ft. 
7 in. One piece 8 ft. 4 in. by 19 ft. 2 in. Can be 
seen London.—Write Box 546. 
HILD’S JODHPURS by Rowe, best quality. 
hardly worn. Fit age 6 or 7. Also Rocking 
Horse, full size, good condition.—Box 544. 
SSE FAIRY COOKER for sale, as new, £75.— 
Apply: CROWTHER, 41a, High Street. Ross- 
on-Wye, Herefordshire. Tel. Ross 333. 
IELD BOOTS by Maxwell, size 8, length 18 in., 
calf 14 in., 15 gns. Riding Boots, same 
measurements, Northampton made, 10 gns. Both 
with hollow trees, pre-war, hardly worn.—COLD- 
WELL, Mountfield, Overstone, Northampton. 
INIATURES painted on Ivory from photo- 
graphs by Exhibitor R.A. Moderate fee. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Chorley 
Road, Parbold, Lancs. 
OULETTE WHEEL in case, 
two cloths and counters, 
Offers.—Box 541. 
IDE-SADDLE HABIT, blue, silk and poplin 
shirts, stocks. All best quality and excellent 
condition, fit small lady. Also Cotton Oxford 
football boots, size 9, worn once.—Box 545. 





complete with 
Perfect condition. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
T DEAN COURT HOTEL, 134, Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7, it is often possible to book a room at 
short notice; very comfortable beds (h. and c. and 
gas fires in all rooms). Room and breakfast from 
15/- per night. KEN. 3277 and 8. 
ORROWDALE VALLEY 
HAZEL BANK, ROSTHWAITE, KESWICK 
Glorious scenery. Bedrooms h. & c. Terms 5 gns. 
LYDENEUK VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. 
Central Scotland, in 21 acres. Comfort 
unequalled. —Uddingston, Lanarks. Tel.: Udd. 407. 
OUNTRY HOLIDAY. Easy motoring distance. 
Norfolk and Lincs. Coastal resorts. Picnic 
Lunches and Teas provided.—_CHEQUERS HOTEL, 
Holbeach, Lincs., from £5 15s. 6d. weekly; or bed 
and breakfast, 116. "Phone 3247. 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 100 Bedrooms. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. Standing in 9 acres of 
lovely grounds. First-class Golf, Tennis, and 
Riding. Every comfort and modern amenity. 
Cocktail Bar. 
Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, Ss. W.1 
ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 
court. Lift. 
BOR TOWERS -HOTEL, Goodrington Sands, 
Paignton. Facing sea and sun. Good golfing. 
fishing, table tennis. Excellent cuisine. Winter 
terms en pension 5 gens. per week. Tel.: Paignton 
515211. Brochure from Manager. 
yy xM00k. Dunkery Beacon Hotel, Wootton 
Courtenay, Nr. Minehead. Riding stables, 
hunting. Comfortable beds and hot and cold in 
all bedrooms. Wood fires. Special terms for long 
visits. Accommodation available from October. 
OLKESTONE is best in Autumn 
LISMORE HOTEL 
Vi-spring beds, h. & c. and gas fires all rooms. 
Passenger lift all floors. 
WEEK-END VISITORS WELCOME 
Write for brochure. 
TRINITY CRESCENT 
LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. 
Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfortable 
and excellent centre. Tel.: Kingham 209. 
RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL, under new 
management. Situated shores of Lough Arrow 
in Sligo “Lake District.’’ Beautiful walks and 
scenery; boating and bathing. Excellent trout 
fishing and over 1,400 acres of preserved rough 
shooting, free to residents. Good food from own 
farm. Fully licensed. Accommodation now 
available for September.—Apply: HOLLY - 
BROOK HOTEL, Lough Arrow, Co. Sligo. 
EE BAY HOTEL. Lee. Devon, situated in 
beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Fully licensed. Vacancies to October 31 only. 
-JOHN HAMILTON, Proprietor Ilfracombe 60. 
ILLEY BROOK HOTEL CHELTENHAM 
A.A.**** Overlooking Cotswolds. 150 acres of 
grounds. Golf, riding, billiards. American Bar. 
Res. Director: THE HON. CHARLES FITZROY. 
Phone: 5861. 
ONDON MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
so quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86. Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life. Running water. Telephone and 
gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management. 
Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce from own 
Wilts farm. _Catering as attractive as possible. 


LOnPon. iy. 


Phone 2717 
Langston Arms 


WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S 

ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 
AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded. 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well fur- 
nished, comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and 
c. basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 166 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception. Whitehall 3176. 
grams: ‘““Erminites, London.” 
EWMARKET. Vacancies for September and 
November. Inclusive weekly terms, 6 gns. 
single; 10 gns. double.—HEATH END GUEST 
HOUSE, Newmarket. Tel.: 409. 
N WINDERMERE LAKE. 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and 
boat landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE, 
WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor manor of great 
charm and character in lovely setting. Mild 
climate, near lakes, fells and sea. Reliable hacks 
from own stables. Golfing nearby. Home com- 
forts, good food and supple beds. 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel. every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5!: gns. 
HE WARREN HOTEL & Guest House, Crow- 
borough Sussex. This gracious country 
house offering every modern comfort, stands in 
15 acres of beautiful grounds. Central heating, 
log fires in winter, tennis, riding, golf, fishing, 
own shoot over 700 acres. 7 to 9 gns. weekly. 
Tel.: Crowborough 345. 
ILLA VITA, KINGSDOWN, NEAR DEAL, 
KENT. The most beautiful and comfortable 
Country Guest House and Club in England. Golf, 
tennis, riding and sea. Charges from 10 gns. wkly. 


Tele- 


GARDENING 


ARDEN NETS. Best selected. | 
25 x 4 yds., 20/-; 25 x 6, 30/-; 25 x 8, 4 


40/-; carriage paid.-From W. GOULDLY Ke 


land, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
ARDEN PLANNING. Design and si 
of gardens old and new, by E. N. ( 
B.Sc., 1.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONST) 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (< 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, KENT 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil 
which supplies abundant humus to 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures 
results from future applications of fert 
the garden and on the farm. Large 
3 large bags for £1/10/-. Reduced prices 
orders for farm purposes or large areas 
delivery.—Further particulars from: ( 
MANURES, LTD., Alexandra Dock. King 
OTOR MOWER SPECIALISTS. R¢ 
skilled staff. Mowers bought and ex 
—DALE JONES & CO., 81 (P), Little 
Street, London, N.W.1. 
EAT HUMUS PRODUCTS. granulated 
porous soils, 1 cwt., 14/-; 5 cwt., 60 -. 
PEAT lightens soils and corrects acidity 
16'-; 5 cwt., 70-. LIME-PEAT, two soi 
tioners in one, 1 cwt., 12/-; 5 cwt., 50/-. 
MULCH dressing for Tomatoes, Strawber 
1 cwt., 12/-; 5 cwt., 50/-. Carriage paid 
the Manufacturers, PEAT & CHARCOAI 
Drewsteignton, Exeter, Devon. 
EAT MOSS for Garden, Poultry, 
2 cwt., 35/-; 8 cwt. for 130 - delivered. 
H. F. BATTERSBY, Dormers Farm, Hu 
ceux, Sussex. 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A 
sale. Order early. Write for List ( 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley, Surrey 
IHHOUSANDS OF TONS of beautiful W 


land water-worn Rockery Stone. Id: 


your garden.—For 
AND LIMESTONE 
morland. 


particulars apply to 
QUARRIES, Broug! 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Qualit 
do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. | 


LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 
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WANTED 

DDERS. CALCULATORS. 
and SAFES, etc.. 
prices.—TAYLORS, 
Holborn 3793, 
PPAREL. 


TYPEWI 
wanted for CASH. 
74, Chancery Lane, 


Highest prices returned 


LITERS 
Highest 


Londor 


for dis 


carded Lounge Suits. Overcoats, Furs, Clot} 


ing of all kinds.—Private owners may sé 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 

SECOND-HAND copy of * Loved Riv 

Jukes, for keen angler in New Ze 
Write: B. WHISTLER, 50. Sandy 
Northwood. 

AMEO BROOCHES, 


1793), 24-25 


Necklets, 


Bangles, 


nd wit 


DYMOND 


», Great 


er,” by 


aland, 
Lodge 


Way 


Rin 


etc., wanted; diamond and all gem jewelle 


gold, silver articles, modern, 
silver cigarette cases (any condition) ; 
and cultured pearl necklets. High offe 
cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod), LTD. 
C.L.), Jewellers, 29, South Street, W: 
(Bankers: Nat. Prov.). 


antique, gold a 
imitation 


rs wit 
(Dept 
rthing, 


IARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchaseé 


Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Spe 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878 (fF 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), 
Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 7008. 

OINS AND MEDALS. Best prices 

collections, also for gold and rar 
pieces. Standard Catalogue of English Cx 
Coin and Medal Bulletin, 1- per annum 
SEABY LTD.. 65, Great Portland St.. 


and {7 


cialists, 
sew 
Nev 


paid for 


liver 


B. 


Londo: 


AVANA CIGARS wanted in good cor 


Willing to pay good price.—Box 543. 
ELKS, Holloway Road. N.7, 
N.12, offer good prices for modern an 
duction furniture, carpets, curtains, cat 
ture, pianos, billiards tables, etc.—’Phon¢ 
2747, Hillside 3214 and 4477. 
IBRARIES or smaller collections o 


wanted. Highest prices paid. Remova 


expense, any distance.—HAMMOND, 223 
Lane, Birmingham 8. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON p 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blanke 
Silver and Plated goods. Jewellery < 
description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen's a 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments ai 
Offer or cheque by return for consignm< 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Su 
AVAL OFFICER wishes to Purchas 
Rod and Gun (12 or 16 bore) to rep! 
lost in H.M.S. Repulse.—Box 532. 
PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, F 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases 
condition.—Please write or telephone 
Department concerned, Sloane 3434. 
Pp®smatic BINOCULARS wanted. Hi 
paid for best makes.—Apply, MESSR 
BROS. & CO., LTD., King Street, Covent 
W.C.2. 
ANTED to Purchase for Cash, Ro 
and Bentley Cars, Limousines 4 
makes in good condition.—R. S. MEAD, 
Garage, Altwood Road, Maidenhead. T\ 
Littlewick Green 70. 
ANTED urgently. 
G. T. RATCLIFF, 


large Glass Chal 
LTD., Kelvedon. 
116. 
WyAntep to buy, large or small col! 
oil paintings, in any condition.—V 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Ave.. York. 
ANTED to purchase, modern Pp! 
Two-wheel Caravans, in any condi! 
be inspected anywhere.—Particulars ¢t 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood I 
London, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
ANTED to purchase, Air Travel 
Suit Cases, Kit Bags, etc.; new 0! 
hand.—Box 548. 
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: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Executors of the late R. H. Mardon, Esq., J.P., and J. E. Mardon, Esq. 


a OXFORDSHIRE, READING 5 MILES 


adh * The Important Freehold Residential, Agricultural and Woodland. 


HAILEYWOOD ESTATE—461 acres 


Attractive Residence, ‘‘ HAILEYWOOD,’’ Home Farm, 3 cottages and 69 acres. 
ABOUT 90 ACRES OF WOODLAND containing valuable timber. 
Boathouse. Hallsmead Ait and The Warren, all with Vacant Possession. 
SHIPLAKE RISE FARM, 95 acres, and KILN FARM, 101 acres 


BUILDING LAND of 55 acres, with good road frontages. Ten Cottages. 
Two Bungalows, and 15 acres of Accommodation Land. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 21 Lots at the Town Hall, 
Henley, on September 12, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. STANLEY ATTENBOROUGH & CO., 30, Clarges 
Street, W.1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars price 1/-. 


NORTH WALES 


Between Snowdonia and the Sea. Close to Criccieth. 
The Freehold Residential Properties 


\STUMLLYN, CRICCIETH, About 362 Acres. 


A fine old manor house with massive oak beams. Great hall with inglenook, 
‘Cia 2 other sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms and 4 attics. Farm buildings and land 
ad wit (in all 139 acres) running down to seashore. Accommodation or building 
D ANI land. With VACANT POSSESSION of a considerable area. 
re To be offered in 8 Lots. Excellent Duck Shooting. 
er,” b CWMYSTRADLLYN LAKE 
and, \\ell stocked with trout. Situated in the lovely Snowdonia foothills. 
A fishing lodge and Cwm-y-fedw Farm 
- Rings ABOUT 313 ACRES 
ener To be offered as a whole or in three lots. 
For Sale by Auction at the George IV Hotel, Criccieth, on Tuesday, 
September 10, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. ARTHEN OWEN & CO., Pwllheli. 
Land Agents : Messrs. YALE & HARDCASTLE, Pwllheli and Caernarvon. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


By order of the Exors of the late Mrs. Davis. 


WEST SUSSEX, 1% HOURS FROM LONDON 
¢ FRYERN, STORRINGTON. About 132 Acres. 


A well-built stone Residence standing in a beautiful position 
OVERLOOKING CHANCTONBURY DOWN 

and surrounded by well-timbered pleasure grounds and parkland. 

Four reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, central 

heating. Private water and electricity supply. Modern drainage. 

Stabling and garage for 4 cars. Chauffeur’s cottage and 2 lodges. 

HOME FARM with good house, buildings and a cottage. 
With vacant possession of the Residence and lands in hand. 
Also HORMARE FARM, a small freehold agricultural holding cf 44 acres. 

Over 400 yards frontage to the main road. 

For Sale by Auction as a whole or in two Lots in the Hanover 
Square Estate Room on September 20, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitor : JOHN E. GIBBS, ESO., 3, New Square, W.C.2. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN & SONS, 34, Savile Row, W.1, 

and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars price 1)/-. 














i lirection of Brigadier J. M. J. Evans, C.B.E., M.C 

















By direction of Prince Littler, Esq. 


MID-SUSSEX, 5 MILES FROM ia 
ELLIOTTS. NUTHURST. About 125 Acres. 


An Attractive Residence standing in well-timbered parkland 





ices 
SS Substantially built of red brick, very compact, and fully modernised. 

len Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, domestic 
offices, with servants’ sitting room, bathroom and 4 bedrooms. Co.’s water 
het and electricity, modern drainage, chauffeur’s house, garages, stabling, 
vod 3% acres of well-kept gardens, kitchen garden with peachhouse and vinery. 


” MODEL DAIRY FARM WITH 90 ACRES OF RICH PASTURE 
"e Modern Cowshed and range of Buildings built in 1939-40 and 
né equipped and maintained regardless of expense. 


, Also Bailiff’s Cottage and old Sussex Farmhouse, fully modernised. 





ND With Vacant Possession on completion. 
For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on 
wii September 20, at 2.30 p.m. 
atl olicitors : Messrs. STEADMAN, VAN PRAAGH & GAYLOR, 4, Old 
adway, Burlington Street, W.1. { 
Auctioneers: Messrs. J. ELLMAN BROWN, Shoreham-by-Sea 
cone and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 








S ‘Galleries, Wesdo, London.’ 





econd 
—— a Ti.” 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, Mavrair 3816/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 334) AND aT srt teal LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 











By direction of B. W. Jay-Smith, Esq. By Auction, September 16, 1946. 


THE FULBROOK ESTATE, NEAR BURFORD, OXON eS ee ee 


With valuable fishing in River Windrush for 2% miles. ASHWICKE GRANGE FARM 
Near Marshfield (Wilts/Glos borders). 


. Bath 6 miles, Chippenham 12 miles. 

Including: Downs Lodge Farm (122 acres), Waterloo i ‘ . = 
Farm (340 acres), Fulbrook Manor (200 acres), The | Splendid stone farmhouse. 2 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms 
Elms (220 acres), Field House (4 bedrooms and 5 acres), | bathroom. Excellent buildings. 3 good cottages. 418 acres. 
The Limes, Star, Mignonette, Bibury and Pitts Cottages. | Nearly £2,000 worth timber on farm. 
5 other cottages and ample ges with each farm. | Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, 
Aga stoves in many cases, including cottages. Ample baths, Cirencester. 

central heating, main electricity, ete. 








Auction, Wednesday, September 11, 1946 
Excellent and ample farm buildings. Main and estate water CHICHESTER 

supplies, The Brambles, The Drive, Summersdale 
The Modern Residence of distinction. 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 4 bedrooms (3 with fitted basins), bathroom, 
compact domestic offices. Telephone, main water and 
electricity. Modern cess-pool drainage. Charming garden 
with tennis lawn. Garage. Vacant Possession upon com- 


Option to take over (if sold as a whole), lock, stock and barrel, 

80 head pedigree Ayrshires, 120 head young stock, combines, 

tractor, lorries, etc. Valuable business premises in Oxford 

' : (first-rate trading promene gl = —e could be vition, For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold 

WATEKLOO FARM . Details of the Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON 

Auction, Town Hall, Oxford, September 19 (unless privately sold). STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. 
Details (price 2/6) of JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. (Tel. 3443) 





By Order of H. V. F. Somerset, Esq. By Auction September 18, 1946 CHURCHILL COURT, SOMERSET 


ROSS-ON-WYE aieneeiniahies «  * ~ go Esq., J.P., and Frank | 5 miles from Cheddar, 14 miles from Bristol. Close to the 
400 yards Salmon and Trout Fishing. 7 ns ae Mendip Hills. Trout fishing at Blagdon 4 miles. On the 
2 miles from Ross. Ina secluded park-like situation. WICKHAMBROOK, SUFFOLK outskirts of an unspoilt village. DATING FROM 1327 A.D. 
DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE Newmarket 10 miles. Bury St. Edmunds 10 miles. 

Halls, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms and billiard room. A charming old house of great antiquity and interest 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, acetylene gas BADMONDISFIELD HALL swt > i E 
lighting, good water supply, “* Aga”’ cooker, central heating. The historic small Elizabeth: M: House with ‘ ~~ 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ‘ ne ae Out 
Lodge/Cottage. Large garage, for several cars. Stabling cae! ristoric small Elizabethan Manor eas gh da wae buildings. Cow ties. Gardens. Orchards. Paddocks. 
and farmery. Beautifully timbered old gardens. Large | CBtaining great hall, 4 reception rooms, 13 bed and | 481%, ACRES. Co.’s water, electric light and power. 

orchard. 400 yards salmon and trout fishing in the River | “¢Ssing rooms. Garden. Entrance lodge and 2 parks. Central heatin 
ee Wve. Tn all neaiie: 12 ACRES. Three farms. Smallholding. Five cottages. ating. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. ALDERSFIELD HALL FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold privately mean- 
To be sold Privately or by Auction at Gloucester on | with 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms. Six cottages having while) on THURSDAY, September 12, 1946, at 3 p.m., 

September 16, 1946. in all a total area of about 700 ACRES. The major part at THE GRAND HOTEL, BRISTOL. 
Land Agents: Messrs. Cooke & Arkwright, Midland Bank with Vacant Possession. 
Chambers, Hereford. Particulars rice 1 from ‘the Auctioneers: | Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, 
(p /-) 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. CHAMBERLAINE- | JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover St., London, | Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) and WILLIAM COWLIN and 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial Square, | W-1- Solicitors : E. STUART HUNT, Esq., 1, Leaden- | SON, LTD., 29, Princess Victoria Street, Clifton, 
Cheltenham. And at Shrewsbury. Messrs. JACK- | hall Bidgs., Leadenhall St, E.C.3; PARTRIDGE | pristoi g (Tel. 33044). Solicitors: OSBORNE 


; AND WILSON, 88, Guildhall St. Bury St. Edmunds. 
SON STOPS Old ee Seeenere, Castle Street, LandfAgent : H. c. WOLTON, Esq. ., 5, Quildhall St., WARD VASSALL ABBOT & CO., 41, Broad Street, 


Bury St. Edmunds. Bristol 1 (Tel. 20492). 








AUCTION. September 16, 1946 By order of Miss Mount Batten, M.B.E., M.M. DORSET 
LOWER MOOR, OAKSEY, WILTS Dorchester 8%, Sherborne 10%, 


Gentleman’s Pasture Farm of 125 Acres. The perfect small Freehold Manor House and Estate—UPCERNE MANOR, CERNE ABBAS 


17th-Century Modernised House, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, In the Cattistock Hunt, fine Early Jacobean Manor House, 


2-3 reception rooms. Good range of farm buildings. hall, 4 reception, 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
Secondary residence. 7 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 3 farms, small 
Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS, Castile Street, holdings and accommodation lands. Dower house, 12 cot- 
Cirencester (Tel.: 334). tages and lodges. viilage reading room, sporting amenities 

and woodlands. 





Auction Tuesday, September 24, 1946. 


CROSSWAYS, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. ESTATE WATER. 
10 minutes’ walk from the station. 
1,335 ACRES 


_- House adjoining a farm. 2 ago ay heating 

2 bathrooms, main services, partial central heating. | Will be sold by Auction (unless previously sold by 

Garage. Tennis pavilion. Lovely grounds of 1% ACRES i treat he T ll, Dorcheste 

. es . : k i private treaty) at the Town Hall, Dorchester, on 

with Gaze hard tennis court, duckpond and orchard Wednesday, September 18, 1946, at 3 p.m. 

Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, 
Hanover Street, W.1. Particulars (price 2/6 each) from the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil. 











Soenvenes- ores WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON. W.1 
The subject of an illustrated article in “Country Life.” By direction of Brig.-Gen. Sir Hill Child, Bart., G.C.V.0., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


‘WEAVER HILLS 


Amidst most lovely natural surroundings, away from all industrial areas. Village near. On rock soil. High up. Glorious views. 





ennnentt 
A GEM OF PERIOD ARCHITECTURE 


modernised and in excellent order. 


8_BEST BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
STAFF_ BEDROOMS, 4 DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION 
ROOMS. Main electricity. Central heating. 


OAK FLOORS AND PANELLING. STABLING. GARAGE 
2 COTTAGES. FARMERY. 


Beautiful old-world grounds. 


With chain of lakes providing trout fishing. 


Five well-let farms. Woodland, arable and park-like pasture, forming, all in a ring fence, 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 1,000 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Or the house and grounds might be let. Owner’s London Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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SURREY AND WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 
117 ACRES 


BURNINGFOLD HALL, DUNSFOLD GREEN. 


Godalming 6 miles. 
Guildford 10 miles. 
Georgian style Residence, 200 ft. 
up on sandy loam soil, and 
facing south with very fine views 


Four reception, billiards and ball- 
rooms, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Garages, stabling. Main electricity 
and water, central heating, modern 
drainage. Telephone. 
Beautiful grounds. Bordered by 
a stream on two sides. 
Park and woodlands. Farmery. 
Eight cottages. 
Hunting. Golf. Fishing. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole 
or in lots at an early date (unless 
previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. MELLERSH «& 
LOVELACE, Godalming. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Estate Offices, Godalming 


Bi rection of Dr. H. R. Ricardo. 


SUSSEX, Foot of South Downs 


ive miles from Shoreham-by-Sea. 8 miles from Brighton. 
T /TTINGTON MANOR ESTATE. About 217 Acres 


FullyModernisedCountry 
Residence 
containing hall, 4 recep- 


tion, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 








, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





By direction of the Right Honourable Lord Rotherwick. 


‘* SHELDONS,’’ HOOK, Nr. Basingstoke 
Close to village. 


Charming House, fully 
modernised, in a quiet 
position, 300 ft. up and 
approached by a drive. 


Excellent service to London. 


rooms, staff quarters of 4 Lounge, 3 reception, 10 bed- 

rooms, main water and rooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 

gn —_— heating, 4 bathrooms. Main water 
septic tank drainage. and electricity, central 
VACANT POSSESSION heating. i 

A Dairy Farm with a . 

convenient Farmhouse. Stabling and garage. 


5 roomed flat. 


Cottage and _ buildings, r 7 
including a cowshed to tie Well-timbered grounds, 
40. 98 acres pasture. kitchen garden of 5 acres, 


and 28 acres of accommo- 


Let at £140 p.a. Woods r 
dation land. 


and downland. 


For Sale by Auction as a 
whole, in the Hanover 
Square Estate Room, on 


For Sale by Auction in 
two Lots at the Hanover 
Square Estate Room on 





September 20, at 2.30 p.m 
Shoreham-by-Sea. 
, Shoreham-by-Sea, and Messrs. KNIGHT, 
(Particulars 2/6) 


October 4 at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors : Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.2. 
Land Agent: G. R. SHIELD, Esq., Tylney Hall Estate Office, Rotherwick, Hants. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TLEY (Particulars 1/-.) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


NICHOLAS taansen eco 


(Established 1882) “‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


TWO WELL-KNOWN HOUSES IN THE SAME PARK 


27 miles West of London with 
190 ACRES (or less) 


SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE 


OCCUPATION, SCHOOL 
OR INSTITUTION 


House on left contains 8 reception rooms, 24 bedrooms, and 
4 bathrooms. 


Solicitors : Messrs. FLOWERS & CULLEN, 
A» -tioneers : Messrs. J. ELLMAN BROWN 
FRANK & RUTLEY. 











Mayfair 3771 Telegrams: 
(10 lines) 


‘Galleries, Wesdo, London." 








Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


Telegrams: 





The other has 5 reception rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


13 bedrooms, and 

















Cottages. Racquets court. Hard courts. Fields for sports, 
etc. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 
44, ST. JAMES’S Regent 0911 
PLAGE, S.W.1 JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK oa 
HAMPSHIRE WILTSHIRE SUSSEX 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
SILCHESTER HALL, 
SILCHESTER, HAMPSHIRE 
11 miles from Reading, 8 from Basingstoke, 12 from Newbury. 
Bus service passes the property. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole, 116 acres, or divided, 
Residence and 10%, acres. 


Preliminary Announcement. 
With Vacant Possession March 25, 1947. 
By direction of Colonel Nigel Dugdale. 
PARSONAGE FARM, CLYFFE PYPARD, 
NEAR WOOTTON BASSETT, WILTS. 


This excellent dairy and mixed farm with a most attractive 


In delightful country 1 mile from Mayfield, 9 miles 
Tunbridge Wells, and 20 miles from the south coast. 


THE eee cae FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ND FARMING PROPERTY 


from 


MERRIEWEATHERS, MAYFIELD 


A secluded estate bounded by a stream. Excellent modern 


‘ rae 4 “ acing south with fine views. Long drive 
300 feet above sea level; sunny aspects; panoramic views. | and commodious farmhouse, containing good accommo- pre sis 3 reception rooms, 9 bedroo os box- 
LOT 1 (with vacant possession). Lounge hall, 4 reception — — oo — =— ot oe rooms, 3 bathrooms, usual offices. Co.’s water. Own 
rooms, 11 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Ample | Standings for 50 cows, barns, boxes, Dutch barns, etc.. | ciectric light (main available). Central heating. Modern 


and having concreted yards throughout. Main water will 
be connected. High quality dairy land with a proportion 
of arable land and land ploughed under war conditions, 


oflices including maids’ sitting room. Main electricity; 
partial central heating; abundant water supply (main 
available); independent hot water. Stabling and garage 


drainage. 2 cottages. Garages, 
Charming old mill studio. 
with tennis court, rose 


stabling, farm buildings. 
Beautifully timbered gardens 
and kitchen gardens, parkland, 


with rooms over. 2 cottages. Well-timbered gardens and the total area being 220 ACRES valuable woodland, pasture and arable in all about 
grounds, paddock, etc. ABOUT 10% ACRES. offering an opportunity of a sound investment in high-class 

LOT 2 (let). Comprising Dickers Farm with farmhouse, | ®gricultural land with the advantage of vacant possession 55 ACRES 

ye Lace ey Ny oe ge of about 105% ACRES | +, be offered by Auction (if not previously sold) at Vacant possession except one{cottage and 17% acres. 


a date to be announced in the autumn by 
Auction on September 24, 1946, at Reading, in con- 
junction with Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Rd., Reading 
(unless previously —, Hiustrated particulars with plan* 


To be offered by Auction during October, 1946, by 
Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1 (Tel.: Regent 0911). Solicitors: Messrs. SPROTT 
AND SONS, Mayfield (Tel.: Mayfield 200). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, from whose offices at 44, St. 
James’s Place, London, 8.W.1, particulars, when ready, 
may be obtained. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘“Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





By direction of the Lady Wormald. 
Exquisite example of genuine Tudor House abounding in characteristics, old oak and 
modern fitments. 


CAMBERLEY HEATH, SURREY 
TUDOR COURT 


An exhibition Homestead 
300 feet up with delightful 
views. Great hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, sun loggia, 

bedrooms, 2 baths, com- 
pact offices. All Company’s 
services. Main drainage. 
Central and constant hot 
water installations. Wash 
basins in bedrooms. Period 

oak panelling. 


CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
. GARAGE. GLASSHOUSE 
Very delightful pleasure and natural gardens, also oe n garden, in all about 
, ACRES FREEHOL' 
With Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction at London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C.4, on Wednesday, October 30, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately beforehand). 


Messrs. LOWE & CO., 2, Temple Gardens, E.C.4. Particulars and conditions 
Auctioneers: H 4 PT ON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. 
James's, S.W.1. (Regent 8222. 


Solicitors + 
of sale from the 





Preliminary Auction Announcement. 


BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Ideal situation. 
WESTONING GRANGE, NEAR BEDFORD 


Genuine Elizabethan 
Residence in good state of 
restoration providing pan- 
elled hall and dining room, 
2 other reception rooms, 
compact office, 5 beds, and 
2 baths. Company's elec- 
tric light and water. Sandy 
soil. Garage and useful out- 
buildings. Picturesque and 
shady gardens and grounds 
of about 6 ACRES 


WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION, 


For Sale by Auction in October next unless sold privately beforehand. 
Solicitors : Messrs. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., wg es House, 58, West See. 
E.C. Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, L TD. , Arlington Street, St. James's, S.V 

(Regent 82 





By direction of Sir Granville Ram, K.C. 
Close to the old town of Berkhamsted. 
The lovely and historic Elizabethan House known as 
BERKHAMSTED 
PLACE 
standing 470 feet up above 


sea level. 4 reception rooms, 
17 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s 
water and electric light. 


Garage, stabling, cottages. 
Delightful old-world 
grounds. Woodlands, grass- 
land, orchard, in all about 
29 ACRES 


2.30 p.m., at th 
previousl 


To be offered by Auction on Thursday, September 19, 1946, at 
London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 (unless 
sold). 


Solicitors: LEEJ& PEMBERTONS, 44, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(Regent 8222.) 


SURREY. WOKING 


Amidst the pines and heather. Adjoining Hook Heath and close to the golf cours: 
114 miles main line station. 
An attractive modern House of mellowed brick in first-class order. 





Hall, cloakroom, 3 good 
reception rooms, staff sit- 
ting room, well-fitted kit- 
chen, etc., 5 bedrooms (4 
with wash basins), 2 half- 
tiled bathrooms, large attic 
or playroom. Main elec- 
tricity, gas, water and 
drainage. Central heating. 


Brick-built garage. 
Well-timbered grounds. 
Lily pool. 


12, ACRES Freehold £9,500 (or near offer). 


An attractive home within easy reach of London. 
Inspected by HA MPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, P W.i. 
(Regent 8222). (8.43,748). 





By direction of the Exor, of the estate of Lieut.-Col. Sir Edmund Royds, decd. 


LINCS—NOTTS BORDERS 


5 miles from Newark, 10 miles from Grantham. 


Valuable residential, agricultural and sporting estate. 


STUBTON HALL, NEWARK. 


WELL PLANNED GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


with attractive PARK, GARDENS, LODGE, 
GARAGES AND STABLING. Central heating, 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


250-acre farm with possession. 


4 other farms, market garden, 20 cottages, small 
holding and lands extending in all to over 
1,090 ACRES 


The Hall and several lots with possession. 


For Sale by Auction at The Ram Hotel, Newark 
on Wednesday, September 25, 1946, at 3 p.m, (unles 
previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. ROY DS, RAWSTORNE & CO 

46, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Land Agents: SMITI 

WOOLLEY & CO., Collingham, Newark. Auctioneers 

HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S‘ 
James's, S.W.1. 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 











"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen, London” 





DORSET. AMIDST LOVELY COUNTRY 


This charming Country 
Residence 


in excellent order. Gal- 
leried lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 3 bath, 6-10 bed. 
Electric light. gg at- 
ing. Telephone. ) 
COOKER. Garages, ab 
ling, cottage. Delightful 
gardens partly bounded by 
stream. Walled kitchen 
garden, orchard and pad- 
docks. 6 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CoO. ¢ fs 
South Audley Street, a 
(8767) 





N. DEVON. Excellent sporting district, convenient for South Molton. MODERN- 

ISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in good condition throughout. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, bath, 7 bed. Electric light. Telephone. Garage for 2. Stabling. Grounds of 
nearly 2 ACRES but more land can be rented. £7,000 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,756.) 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 


TUDOR HOUSE, 28 ACRES £6,000 
NORFOLK. A few miles south of Norwic' h. A Tudor House nae agg Lo in the 1 
century with 3-4 sitting rooms, 7 bed and dressing, bath, 
CO.’S ELECTRICITY AND POWER. AUTOMATIC W ATER SUPP! 
TELEPHONE. 
Easily kept garden, pasture and fine orchard, FREEHOL 
WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). 


GEORGIAN COTTAGE IN WEST SURREY £5,750 
Away from main roads, near excellent golf and good train service, 
4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. 
GARAGE AND CHARMING GARD 
FREEHOLD 1, ACRES. 
WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). 





Numerous outbuildings. 





3 sitting roo 


MAIN SERVICES. 














COTSWOLDS 
CLAYPITS FARM, THRUPP, NEAR STROUD. Valuable Freehold Gra’ ng 
Farm of 69 ACRES, available with EARLY POSSESSION. Also accommoda’ on 
land, Cotswold cottages and woodland, the whole having an area of 120 ACR.-S. 
AUCTION SALE SEPTEMBER 20, 1946. 
DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE, STROUD, GLOS. 
Est. 1772. Tel. 675/6. 














— 
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= OSBORN & MERCER PICCADILLY, Wa” 

4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 

MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
H e 

ERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS UNDER 30 MILES N.W. OF LONDON A Lovely Old Tudor House in Glos. 
The In a fine position 500 feet above sea level with splendid views. | Occupying a fine position adjoining a golf course and 

TTRACTIVE OLD-FASHI ‘ National Trust land, commanding magnificent views. 
A - ONED BRICK BUILT | an ideal Property for a School, Institution, Country | COMPLETELY RESTORED AND NOW IN FIRST- 

RESIDENCE Club, etc. CLASS ORDER. 
’ ‘ 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
known as Electric light, excellent water supply (mains avail- 
able). Central heating. 
WIDBURY HILL, WARE Fine Old Barn. Garage. Outbuildings. 

= : Delightful pleasure gardens, grass terraces, ponds, 
con‘aining 3 reception rooms, 10-11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. vegetable garden, orchards, woodland and pasture, 


All Main Services. 


in all 


ABOUT 39 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. 


SUPERIOR ENTRANCE LODGE 








St. cling of 4 loose boxes, large garage with 
billiards room over. ISLE OF WIGHT 
In the lovely Totland Bay district occupying a magnificent 
position with uninterrupted sea views from practically every 
room, 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
brick built and in splendid order throughout. 
Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 
All Main Services. Central Heating throughout. 


Two garages and usual outbuildings. 





W: \-timbered grounds with partly walled kitchen 
ga den, vegetable garden, orchard, an area of market 


garden tand, the whole extending to 


Large entrance hall, 4 reception, 20 bedrooms (most having 
fitted basins, h. & c.), 5 bathrooms, splendid domestic 
offices with servants’ hall. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
TWO COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE. ALSO 
SMALL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE, at present Iet at a 
nominal rent. Beautifully timbered grounds, hard tennis 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. 


H T  e Sold by Public Auction at the Canons Hotel, Ware, 


ls o: Thursday, September 19, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless v e The gardens have been beautifully kept, and there are 
previously disposed of by private treaty) ER Se ee en aes Se tennis and croquet lawns, herbaceous borders, fine kitchen 
“ 5 garden, etc., in all ABOUT 1%, ACRES. 
J it Agents : Messrs. W. H. LEE & CO., 21, High Street, 30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
: Vy re, and Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28n, Albemarle Inspected and strongly recommended by Messrs. OSBORN 


Agents :—OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,659) 








Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


areersner 1089 GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25. MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO.. W.1 


AND MERCER, as above. 


SONS 


(17,677) 








Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave S8q., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





By direction of Mrs. Thorburn Muirhead. 
BEAUTIFUL XIiVth-CENTURY SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 


London 1% hours. 


WILTSHIRE 
A FINE TUDOR STONE BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
With stone slab roof, modernised but sainion all its architectural beauty. 
Four reception rooms (one 


20 miles from the coast. 


Intersected by small trout 


with linenfold panelling), stream. Lovely Period 

mode | domestic offices with features. Modernised com- 

staff sitting-room, 8 bed- : é 
pletely at great expense 


rooms, 5 bathrooms (separ- 


ate wing with 5 staff bed- and with infinite care, easily 





rooms and _ bathroom). run and most conveniently 
Main electric light and planned. Three reception 
water, modern drainage, rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, 3 
central heating, hunter bathrooms. Tiled kitchen 
stables for 5, garages, 2 ciniikare. Cavan daiwa ete 
cottages. Gardens — in hokintiny aes peseorchmip rca chan 
keeping with the residence, Electric light from own 
good kitchen garden, about plant (new). Two water 
7 acres of woodland and supplies. Septic tank 
50 acres of farmlands (the drainage. (Both main elec- 
latter let at £62 11s. 9d. per tricity and water = avail- 
annum). able shortly.) 23 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £13, 500. 
Mount 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Inspected and confidently recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
Street, W.1. (D.2676) 


The Lease of this es pe dy having about 37-years to run at a rental 
£220 per annum is for sale. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, W.1. (C.: 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 





\ll particulars of the pm. 3324)+ 








Regent 2481 





HAMPSHIRE 


Delightful rural ition surr ded by large estates. _— — 
Between Alresford and Basingstoke. In good sporting locally with rough shooting, fishing, 
hunting and hacking available. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Completely modernised and 
in first-class condition. 
Two reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 

Special facilities for enlarge- 
ment at moderate 
expenditure. 


KENT 


Unique country property of considerable character. 
Amidst cout countryside in rural Kent between Tunbridge Wells and the coast. 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Wealth of oak beams, ete. 
Restored and modernised, 
complete disregard to cost. 
3 reception, 7 bed, dress- 
ing room, 4 bath, maids’ sit- 
ting room. Model kitchen 
quarters with Aga cooker. 
Fitted basins in principal 
bedrooms. Central heating. 





Main electric light and on : ial 
— power, plugs everywhere. Central a Electric 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. _ 


Double garage. 


The gardens are a feature. 
Lawns, flower beds and 
herbaceous borders. Plenty 
of fruit and good pictur- 
esque woodland. 


The gardens form a delight- 

ful setting, the ornamental 

gold-fish and lily pond being 

a special feature. Fernden 

hard tennis court. Well- 

stocked vegetable garden 
and paddocks. 





TEMPTING PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 














"16 ACRES FREEHOLD MODERATE PRICE 2} ACRES FREEHOLD. : ICE | IMM A 
\gents: F. L. MERCER «& CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 2481). Agents : F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel.: Regent 2481. 
monn es BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY og 
LONDON, S.W.3 9 0152-3 





NORTH SOMERSET 





GENTLEMAN’S EXCEPTIONAL GENTLEMAN’S SUSSEX FARM CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 
700 ACRES of tlle puetinahie alaed Easy reach Eastbourne 2 miles oe Race Course, 9 miles 700 ft. up. Wonderful views. 
mixec nated - ° ognor. COTTAGE 
lands in high state of cultivation and PICTURESQUE TUDOR 
affording excellent shooting with a | 100 ACRES mostly grass, with streams. | Yachting centres at Bosham and Itchenor. | stone built and with oak beams, inglenook 
RY CHARMING RESIDENCE ‘he ; rnised T > wi > ireplaces, ete. 2 large receptior 
CHARACTER most attractively situated, | Charming modernised Tudor House with WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE wae og oe ee ree 
Four rec., 8 bed., 2 bathrooms, main | much oak. 3 rec., 5 bed., bath, h. and c. ze hall ; is 5 
" : ’ Long drive approach. Lounge hall, L CONVENIENCES 
, penn § pacgondaay farmhouse, 2 seta of Garden, orchard. Good buildings with ties | 3 reception, 8 bed, 3 baths. Main electric, ALL CONVENIENCES. 
4 ‘ S é avers larag y age. pType © IWS : > 1 os 
' cottages. All in excellent condition. An for 26. water and gas. Garage. ottage PRETTY GARDENS AND PADDOCK 
; — of Ape eo pene a oe FREEHOLD ONLY £6,200 11 ACRES 3', ACRES 
quality, and which can be well recommen- TSCANT POSSESS : al Sa . 
ded. W ithin easy reach of Norwich. FOR Very favourite unspoiled part. TateRy Tee IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
SALE, FREEHOL iD, WITH EARLY FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 FREEHOLD £3,500 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & Batpry, 184, | BENTALL, HORSLEY AND BALDRY, 184 | soje Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY AND | BENTALL, HORSLEY AND BaLDRY, 154, 
= Brompton Road, $.W.3 (Ken. 0152). Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Tel. Ken. 0152). BALDRY, as above. Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Tel. Ken, 0152-3). 




















COUNTRY LIF —SEPTEMBER 6, 





23, MOUNT ST., \ , TLSON &X CO Grosvenc: 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, w.1 A ° 1441 


HANFORD ESTATE, BLANDFORD, DORSET CHINTHURST, SHALFORD 
Lovely part of the county, 4 miles Blandford, easy reach of Salisbury. Two miles from Guildford Station. 
IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


Original Jacobean House 





In a wonderful state of preservation. 


Many panelled rooms and other period 

features. Completely modernised with 

electricity, central heating. 18 bed and 

dressing rooms, 8 bathrooms, magnificent 
hall, and 3 reception rooms. 


SET WITHIN OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
AND FINELY TIMBERED PARK. 
HOME FARM (at present let) with good 


house and buildings. Several cottages. DELIGHTFUL OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 

with finely timbered grounds and paddock. Main service 
Valuable woodlands. and central heating. Ten bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, lodge and cottage, 2 garages 


ABOUT 750 ACRES FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH 
6% ACRES 


The estate is bounded for 2%, miles bya river affording excellent fishing. privately or by Auction in September. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN 2 LOTS IN SEPTEMBER Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 
Auctioneers : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 es vii caine ri spades 











mee RALPH PAY & TAYLOR oe 


SUMMIT OF SURREY HILLS BETWEEN LITTLESTONE AND RYE 


Electric Services to City and West End in 30 minutes. Amidst delightful countru. Extensive views over Romney Marshes. 





ODERN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION. Erected a few years ago, regardless 


of expense. 4 reception, 6 bedrooms (some with basins), dressing room. Well- - 
fitted bathroom (tiled). All main services connected. Garages, etc. Terraced Gardens A TYPICAL YEOMAN FARMER’S HOUSE OF THE QUEEN ANNE 


a feature. Lawns, shady forest trees, kitchen garde n, glasshouse, ABOUT 2 ACRES. PERIOD. Modernised and in perfect order. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
The whole property being perfectly secluded and private. Long drive approach. tion and dance room. Electric light. Ample water supply. Stabling. Garage. 2 cot- 
Valuable road frontage lined with tall shady trees. tages. FARMERY. Delightful walled gardens. Productive orchards. Rich pastureland. 
A DEFINITE OFFER OF £8,250 WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR FREEHOLD In all about 30 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,250 

Possession on completion, personally recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER tei.: 2451 








With Possession. With p i of Resid and 2 acres. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE “WHITEDOWN,” ALTON, HANTS. 
4 miles from the Solent. 1% hours London by electric train service. 
‘“‘ FAREHAM CROFT,” NEAR FAREHAM. Exceptionally well-built Residence on outskirts of Alton. Entrance hall with cloak 
_ Charming modern Resi- room, 3 reception, 5 —— and 3 secondary bed, 2 baths, good domestic offices 
dence, architect built. In arage. All main services. 
excellent order throughout. Charming ain and about 2 acres pasture land. 
Full south aspect with dis- In all 4 ACRES. 
tant views of the Isle of FOR SALE BY AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 11, 1946 
. W ht. ; Particulars (price 6d.) from the Vendor’s Solicitors : Messrs. DOWNIE & GADBAN, Alton 
Entrance hall with cloak- or from the Auctioneers : Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Wincheste: 
room, 3 reception, maids (Tel. 2451). 
sitting room, 5 bed, 2 baths, 
excellent domestic offices. With ; of Resid and 2 acres. 


nee Sane. ‘““OVERBURY COURT,” NEAR ALTON, HANTS 


All main services. 
Telephone. 3% acre. 2% miles Alton with electric train service to London in 1% hours. 
Particularly attractive Late Georgian Residence, 4 reception, 6 principal bed, 3 bath, ‘staff quarters, et« 


grounds. Outbuildings. Company’s water and electricity. 2 good cottages. 
For Sale by Auction 66 ACRES 
October 4, 1946. For Sale by Aucticn, as a whole or in two lots, SEPTEMBER 11, 1946. 
Particulars (price vu.) [rut Ue Vendur 3 Suliciturs: messrs. RANGER, BURTON & FROST, Particulars (price 6d.) from the Vendor's Solicitors: Messrs. W. BRADLY TRIMME 
Stafford House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2, or from the Auctioneers: Messrs. AND SON, 61, High Street, Alton, or from the Auctioneers : Messrs. JAMES HARR! 
JAMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry C hambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451). x AND SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451) 




















NEWMARKET 


SALE OF IMPORTANT FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 
By direction of Captain J. A. O. Walker. 
** HILLSIDE’, SIDE HILL 
A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT HOUSE with long frontage to Heath Road. Three reception rooms, 9 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. Excellent Garage Block with Flat over. 
HILLSIDE COTTAGE AND ANNEXE 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE containing 4 sitting _ 4 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices, together with a 
LARGE WELL-STOCKED GARDEN 3a. 1r. 28p. as a whole or in 3 Lots. 





By direction of the Executors of the late Washington Singer, Esq. 
Close to the Race Course. 
THE COTTAGE, FALMOUTH AVENUE 
Large hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent stable block with rooms over. 
MEDIUM SIZED GARDEN 2r. 20p. 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT NEWMARKET ON SEPTEMBER 17, 1946. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers 


MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
Head Office: 2 King’ 8s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely and Ipswich, also at 49, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1; 
or in the case of “The Cottage,” Falmouth Avenue, also from Messrs. ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS, 89, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 














COUNTRY LIFE-— SEPTEMBER 6G, 


1946 





Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SOUARE, LONDON, 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


W.1 





Ry direction of Her Grace Helen Duchess of Northumberland. 


BOXHILL 


Dorking Town 2 miles. 
frontage. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, BOXLANDS 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
complete offices. Com- 
panies’ water, gas and e¢lec- 
tricity. Central heating. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. Heated 
garage for 3. Also The 
Beehive Cottage (requisi- 
tioned) and 93, ACRES 
of well-timbered grounds. 
With Vacant Possession 
(except Beehive Cottage). 


\, mile Dorking North Station. Delightful situation with river 





* Saie by Auction (unless sold privately), at the London Auction Mart (Room£D.), 
on Wednesday, October 2, 1946, at 3.30 p.m. 


1 poate from Solicitors: Messrs. MAY, May & DEACON, 49, Lincoln’s Inn 
lds, W.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs, HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford ; 
JouN D. Woop « Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
Directly overlooking the sea. 1% miles from Ventnor. 
HE GRANGE, BONCHURCH, VENTNOR 
Occupying a sunny position 
in one of the choicest parts 
of the Island. 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 
billiards and 3. reception 
rooms. Main electricity, 
gas and water. Central 
heating. 
Cottage, 2 flats and garages. 
Productive kitchen garden. 
Beautiful and well-disposed 
grounds sloping down to- 
wards the sea, in al about 
8 ACRES 


or Sale by Auction at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, on October 2, 1946, at 3 p.m 


Auctioneers : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. : 


Mayfair 6341). 








By direction of C. B. B. Smith-Bingham, Esq. 


VALE OF AYLESBURY 


In the centre of Whaddon Chase Hunt. Winslow Town and Station 2 miles. Verney 
Junction | mile. Buckingham 5 miles. Aylesbury 11 miles. Bletchley 12 and London 55 miles. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE TITHE FREE 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
comprising: ADDINGTON HOUSE (as a Lot with 24 or 170 acres) 


A charming Queen Anne 
Residence 


Beautifully situated. 2 
halls, 4 reception, billiards 
room, 12 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, complete offices. 
Central heating. Private 
electric light plant. Medern 
drainage. Main water and 
auxiliary supply. Kitchen 
garden. Hunting stabling. 
7 cottages. Homestead. 
Grounds and lake. Wood- 
lands, park and farmland. 
The whole extending to 
about 170 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction as a WHOLE or in TWO LOTS (unless sold privately 
meanwhile), by Messrs. HUMBERT & FLINT and JOHN D. Woop & Co., at the London 
Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., on October 2, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. TAYLOR &*HUMBERT, 5-11, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. Auctioneers : 
Messrs. HUMBERT & FLINT, 6, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 (Tel. : Holborn 2078/2079 
and Hertford 2052); JoHN D. Woop «& Co., as above. 


WEALD OF KENT 


Between Smarden and Tenterden. Headeorn Station 3 miles. 
A FASCINATING TIMBER-FRAMED KENTISH 
FARMHOUSE 





in faultless condition. & 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms in 
suites (including separate 
servants’ accommodation), 
3 reception rooms, labour- 
saving offices. Central heat- 
ing throughout. Main elec- 
tric light, power and water. 
“Aga” cooker. Picturesque 
and inexpensive grounds 
with water garden. Pro- 
ductive kitchen garden. 
Paddock and grassland, in 
all about 16 ACRES. 
Garage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 
London, W.1. 


, Berkeley Square, 
(31,1385) 








CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 


2/- per line. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 








AUCTIONS 


BERRY HILL, TAPLOW 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Easy reach of Paddington. FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, also suitable 
for Institutional and similar purposes. The 
Residence contains hall, cloak room, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 13 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Part central heating. 
Main electric. Garages, stabling, farmery, 
lodge and 2 cottages. Squash racquets court. 
2-acre lake. Secluded old-world gardens, rick 
paddocks, ete., in all 31 ACRES. Vacant 
possession. For sale by auction at the Bear 
Hotel, Maidenhead, by 
Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS 
on Wednesday, October 2, 1946. Auctioneers’ 
Offices: 12, Station Road, Reading, Henley- 
on-Thames and Basingstoke. 
IN THE GREEN HEART OF DORSET 
Enchanting views. Dorchester 12 miles (daily 
bus), Sherborne 10. Snug Country House of 
character. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, balcony, 
modern bathroom, 2 separate lavatories. 
Kitchen with “Esse” and electric cookers. 
Garage (large car). Pretty garden. Public 
water and electricity. Auction September 18. 
Full particulars :— 
f DUKE 

Auctioneers, Dorchester; Blanco, W _ 
Solicitors, 6, Half Moon Street, London, i 
: HARROGATE 
The Freehold and fully licensed Residential 
Hotel known as the White Hart Hotel to be 
‘old by Auction by 

MORPHET & MORPHET 
it the Mart, 4, Albert Street, Harrogate, on 
Monday, September 16. Excellent public 
rooms, 62 guest bedrooms, public bar, large 
farage adjoining. Area 5,900 square yards.— 
lilustrated particulars from the Auctioneers 
as above, or TITLEY PAVER-CROW & FEDDEN 
Solicitors, 6, Princes Square, Harrogate. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
: SEPTEMBER 17, 1946. 
The superior and attractive modern Georgian 

designed Freehold Residence 

“OVERWEY,’’ TILFORD, NEAR 
FARNHAM, SURREY 

ticked position, Panoramic views. 3 recep- 
tion rooms, sun loggia, 8 bedrooms with 
basit 3, sun baleony, 4 bathrooms and w.c.s. 
Lo.’s water, electric light and power. Central 
heating. Aga cooker. Modern drainage and 
ittings. Telephone. Delightful detached cot- 
lage vith 2 bathrooms and garage. Bungalow. 
larg» garage and outbuildings. Bickley 
‘que sh Court, with maple floor, and double 
farace, Sutton Hard Court with pavilion. 
Iney ensive secluded grounds about 33 
ACR ES, Several paddocks. Ornamental 
farc-n and woodlands. River Wey borders 














property providing trout fishing.—Apply :— 
CuB EST 


Haslemere (680/1), Hindhead (63),or Farnham 
(5261). Also at Effingham, Dorking and 


London. 
FOR SALE 


HILTERNS. 8S. OXON. Modernised 
Farmhouse, lovely country. Large studio, 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms with basins, 2 attics, 
bath, cloaks, 3 lavatories. Main water, partial 
central heating, own electric plant (main 
shortly). Telephone. Charming garden and 
orchard, 1% acres. Garage. £6,250. Good 
buildings and 18 acres available later.—Box 
52 9 
ORNWALL. | A Helford River small Farm. 
A small 8. Cornish Farm of approximately 
50 acres, including frontage to a creek off 
Helford River, comprising sheltered land of 
south-easterly aspect, small comfortable 
modernised cottage and building or store. 
Freehold, with vacant possession on comple- 
tion. Price £4,500.—Apply Sole Agents: 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Fal- 
mouth. Ref. 2750. 
SHER, Surrey. 
ern Residence, 














Perfectly appointed mod- 
in most coveted position 
one minute centre of the village. 6 bedrooms, 
3 dressing, 3 large reception, ete. 2-car 
garage. Pretty garden about 1 acre. Freehold 
£8,950.—Sole Agents: MooRE & Co., Sur- 
veyors, Carshalton. Tel. : Wallington 2606. 
EXETER 10 MILES and % mile from 
village and bus. For sale, 33 acres of 
Agricultural Land on good road. Let on 
yearly September tenancy at pre-war rental 
of £33. South aspect with extensive views. 
Ideal building site for small holding. £1,500. 
—Box 528. 
HAmsLeE (close to hard). Southampton 
6 miles. Fine Georgian House with 
3 acres gardens. Ideal for yachtsmen. 12 
bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Large garage. Main drainage. 
Water. Gas and electricity. Freehold £9,000. 
Vacant possession.—RICHARD AUSTIN AND 
Wyatt, Fareham (Tel. 2211), 
PERTHSHIRE. For sale, one of the finest 
Grouse Moors in Central Scotland, extend- 
ing to over 5,000 acres, is very well butted 
and regularly burned and drained. Average 
bag over 10 years prior to the war, 1,200 brace. 
Excellent Lodge, most conveniently situated, 
contains usual public rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, servants’ acc ommodation and 
extra bedrooms in an annexe. Electric light. 
4 cottages with bathrooms. Available for this 
season.—F ull particulars and orders to view 
apply : E.1493, WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
Estate Agents, 32, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
or 74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 








FOR SALE 


UILDFORD AREA OF SURREY. 

Spacious but easily managed Country 
Residence set in most attractive 
about 10 acres. Contains 11 bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms 
and billiard room. Good domestic offices. 
Central heating. Garages. Chauffeur’s quar- 
ters, gardener’s cottage, etc. To be sold free- 
hold.—Apply : BUCKLAND & Sons, Auction- 
eers and Surveyors, 4, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.1, and at Windsor, Slough and Reading. 


PRELAND. Attractive medium sized Coun- 
try Residence for sale. Lovely situation 
near Lough Melvin, 2’ miles from popular 
seaside resort of Bundoran, Co. Donegal. 
3 reception rooms, kitchen, maid’s room, 
scullery h. and c., 5 bedrooms, bathroom h. 
and ¢., lavatory. 6 acres land. Good fishing. 
—wWrite for further details: SWEENEY AND 
HAMMOND, Auctioneers, Donegal Town. 
NORFOLK COAST. Attractive Homes 
available, including three Norfolk reed 
thatched old-world Cottages, each with sit- 
ting room 16 ft. x 12 ft., kitchen, and 2 bed- 
rooms, large garden. Price £1,450 for the 3 
cottages. Timbered House, with rooms size 
16 ft. x 12 ft., 13 ft. x 12 ft., 12 ft. x 11 ft., 12 ft. 
x 10 ft., first-floor ery size 16 ft. x 12 ft., 
13 ft. x 8 ft., 12 ft. x 12 9 ft. x 8 ft., and 
9 ft. x 7 ft. Suitable Jo ‘seaside boarding- 
house; bargain, £1,150 Large Modern 
Bungalow, nicest on that part of the coast, 
with sea views. Lounge size 20 ft. x 15 ft., and 
8 other rooms. Price £2,250. All the above 
property is in a good state of repair and vacant 
possession.—D. MCMASTER & Co., Bures, 
Essex. Telephone : Bures 351/2. 
OMERSET, NEAR CHEDDAR. Charm- 
ing stone-built Residence, wonderful 
views, 3 acres, gardens, orchard and paddock. 
Vacant possession. Also 10 acres of pasture 
adjoining, possession 1947. House contains 
, cloak, 3 rec., kitchen, scullery, 5 bed., 
bath and w.c., storeroom, Co.’s water and 
electricity. Modern drainage. Outbuildings 
include stabling for 2, garage, 4 sheds, also 
barn, Dutch barn, cowshed, wagon shed, etc. 
Price £6,500.—Full particulars, W. J. TOLLEY 
AND HILL, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. Tel.: 20562. 
SOUTH AFRICA. A small Property about 
300 acres, in Eastern Transvaal. Suitable 
citrus, cotton, tobacco, sub-tropical fruits, 
vegetable and general farming. 





Irrigation 
furrow from river, rainfall about 26 inches. 
Comfortable brick house, 2 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc., own electric light 
plant. Good gardens, hard tennis court. 
6 miles from railway. Reasonable price.— 
Particulars Box 530. 


grounds of 


FOR SALE 
OEHAMPTON (lovely situation close 
Richmond Park). Charming modern 
detached double-fronted Residence, beauti- 
fully appointed and decorated, 6 bedooms, 2 
bathrooms, 2 reception, maid's sitting room, 
kitchen, ete. Large garage, delightful garden. 
Freehold £8,000.—ScoTTs, 121, Church Road, 
S.W.13. RIV. 3416. 
USSEX. Near Lewes with beautiful views 
of the Downs. Imposing country Resi- 
dence, 12 bed, 4 reception. Garages and 
stabling. Attractive grounds. 2 cottages. All 
with vacant possession. Also Elizabethan 
Farmhouse and small farmery. 15 acres. 
Freehold £12,500.—Illustrated partics. from 
Bb. W. Howe, Chartered Surveyor and Land 
Agent, Saxonbury, Lewes (Tel.: Lewes 487) 
USSEX. Bungalow, timber, sectional, 
5 rooms, carcase 1 in. shiplap, flooring 1 in. 
T.G. lined Lloydboard. Perfect condition.— 
Offers to O. BATTEN, Markly, Warbleton, 
Heathfield, Sussex. 


WANTED 

COUNTRY HOUSE in village South or 

South-West counties preferable or near sea. 
Preferably within reach of large town. Wanted 
to Rent on long lease by gentlewoman, small 
Country Cottage or se ‘If-contained quarters; 
Co.’s water and electric light and power, 3 bed- 
rooms, bath, w.c., kitchen, garage, 2 rec. 
rooms or 1 very” ‘large lounge. Extre mely 
house-proud and careful tenant; been in 
present house 21 years. Rent in advance if 
he Ipful.—] —Box 531. 

ERBYSHIRE OR CHESHIRE, within 

35 miles Manchester. Small Cc ountry 
Residence, isolated preferred with few acres, 
required by surgeon to rent on lease or buy, 
or wing of country house.— Box 527. 

ARROGATE (within reasonable dis- 

tance). Gentleman urgently wishes to 

purchase Farm or Estate 750-1,000 acres. If 
Hall included, condition of no importance.— 
Apply: Messrs. RENTON & RENTON, 16. 
Albert Street, Harrogate. Tel. 4653/4. 
SOUTH- -WEST ENGLAND OR SUSSEX. 

Walled garden with extensive glass and 
Cottage wanted to rent autumn.—HORSFALL, 
Inas House, Lopen, Seavington, Somerset. 








ONNEMARA. 
white trout stream, 5 os P wool all “ ée. 

2 bathrooms, sitting room, dining hall, kitchen, 
sculle ry, ete. Central heating. Esse cooker. 
Services of good cook if required. Good rough 
shooting to let, on long lease if so desire d, 
from October, 1946.—Box 1181, EASON’s 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, Dublin. 
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5, MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


Established 1875 





HAMPSHIRE 


4 miles from Brockenhurst. 4 miles from the sea. On the fringe of the New Forest. 


ARNEWOOD, SWAY 


Charming Queen Anne 
replica. Amidst beautiful 
country but not isolated. 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, 3 reception rooms. 
Main electric light and 
water. Central heating. 
Garage and chauffeur’s flat. 
Charming gardens, and 
paddocks in all about 
25 ACRES. Further land 
adjoining available. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 
For Sale by Auction at 
Brockenhurst on Wednes- 
day, September 18 next. 
Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. LEWIs & BADCOCcK, 40, High Street, Lymington (Lymington 
89), and Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Grosvenor 3131). 





By order of the Executors. 


Mid-way between Sevenoaks and Tonbridge. Hildenborough 2 miles. Sevenoaks an 
Tonbridge 4% miles. London about 26 miles. 
The attractive Freehold Residential Property 


SOUTHWOOD, SEVENOAKS WEALD, KENT 


occupying a fine position on high ground. Full south aspect. Amidst unspoilt wel! 
wooded country. A well-built Family Residence. Accommodation arranged on 2 floors 
9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 5 servants’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 5 receptio 
rooms, billiards room. Main electric light and water. Central heating. Garages an 
stabling with 5-roomed flat over. Lodge. Gardener’s cottage. Chauffeur’s cottag¢ 
Small farmery with good buildings and bailiff’s house. Attractive well-timbere: 
gardens. Productive well-stocked walled kitchen gardens. Park-like pasture, arab 
and woodland. In all 
ABOUT 42 ACRES 

VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE, LODGE, 2 COTTAGES AND ABOUT 

10% ACRES 

CURTIS & HENSON 
will sell the above by Auction at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4, on Wednesday, October 9, 1946, as a whole or in FIVE Lots 
(unless previously disposed of privately). 

Solicitors : Messrs. DAWSON & Co., 2, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers’ Office: 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 (Telephone ; 

Grosvenor 3131). 








*Phone : 


"Phone: 


Cheltenham 
53439 (2 lines) 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Castle Street, SHREWSBURY 


Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines) 





SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE 
THE CORSTON ESTATE 477 acres 


Lovely unspoiled Country, a few hundred yards from seacoast 


Fine OLD QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE with 10 
sbedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and large reception rooms. 
Home farm and 8 cottages, etc. For Sale Privately or by 
Auction later as a whole or in several lots.—Sole Agents : 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (“The Agents for the West”’). 





S. DEVON. 50 ACRES. £6,250 
CHARMINGLY SITUATED PROPERTY. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception. Electric light. Central heating. H. and c. in 
all bedrooms. Garage 3-4. Stabling, farm buildings. Old 
gardens. Good land.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


WEST MEON HOUSE, Nr. PETERSFIELD 
HAMPSHIRE. LOVELY WILLIAM AND MARY 

HOUSE of character, with fine old grounds, etc., 
about 18 ACRES. 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
Main electricity. Central heating. Cottage. Ample 
buildings. Possession. £12, FREEHOLD.—Sole 
Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 

ham (as above). 


TY GWYN, NEAR ABERGAVENNY 

ONMOUTHSHIRE. In a lovely situation facing 

south and east. Fine stone-built Residence, modern- 
ised and in excellent order, 8-13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. “Aga” cooker. Main electricity. 
Central heating. Cottage, stabling and garage. Beautiful 
gardens, orchard, etc., about 8 ACRES. For Sale Privately 
or by Auction at Monmouth on September 16.—Auction- 
eers : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham 

(as above). 








RADNOR-HEREFORD BORDERS 
BARLAND ESTATE, KINGTON 600 acres 
High up, amid lovely unspoiled scenery, with wonderfnl views 

- , 


IGNIFIED OLD RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, 
8-11 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Cen- 
tral heating. “Aga” cooker. Garages and _ stabling. 
Gardener’s and 5 other cottages. Home farm (let), and 
woodlands. For Sale Privately or by Auction at an early date. 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham. 








Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Established 1799 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29. FLEET STREET. LONDON. E.C.4 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 





ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


Six principal and 3 secondary bedrooms. 
Three bathrooms. 


Dining room and double lounge. 
Central heating. 


Companies’ water, electric light and 


Main drainage. 


Garage. 


Charming gardens including sloping lawns, 
shrubberies, herbaceous beds and _ borders, 
together with an area of pasture in all about 


7} ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


With possession. 


Further particulars of the Agents : Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Messrs. JOHN BRAY & SONS, 11, Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.: 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR W.I. 
(Regent 4685) 





By order of Executors. KENT HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 
One of the best smaller residences in the West Cliff area. 5 minutes W. Bournemouth Stn. 


Attractive Detached Resi- 
dence in excellent order. 
9 bed-dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, maid’s sitting room. 
Central heating. Main ser- 
vice. Double garage. 


Delightful garden, lawn, 
etc., nearly 3, ACRE 


To be sold by Public 
Auction on September 20 
next (unless sold privately). 


Auctioneers : MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 (Regent 4685) 





CHORLEYWOOD, HERTS 
On high ground overlooking the River Chess. 1% miles Rickmansworth. 18 miles London 
ROOKERY WOOD 
HOUSE 


Attractive modern Resi- 
dence, 7-8  bed-dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge 
hall, dining room, magni- 
ficent lounge. Excellent 
offices. Central heating, 
fitted basins, Co.’s electri- 
city. 2 garages. Picturesque 
gardens, nearly 2 ACRES 
To be sold by Public 
Auction on October 23 next 
or privately beforehand. 


Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTp., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair (Regent 4685 f 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London”’ 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON. S.W.1 


1946 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 











BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD 


30 minutes south of town. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


Hall, large lounge, 
Secluded gardens 


with a gate to a favourite golf course. 
dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
extending to 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 807). 





1 FAVOURITE PART OF ESSEX c.4 


About 6 miles from a main-line station. 


*ENUINE 15TH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


dernised regardless of cost and retaining all its original 
itures. Large lounge, 2 other reception rooms, 5 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING., 
MAIN WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Garage for 4 cars. Large barn or playroom. 


Other useful outbuildings. Beautiful grounds, undulating 
lawns, kitchen garden, pasture land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 
For Sale with Early Possession 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, $.W.1. (Tel.: Ken. 1490. Extn. 806.) 


SUFFOLK c.3 


Amidst rural surroundings, convenient to a village and about 
11 miles from Diss. 





a 


‘1 A WELL-APPOINTED 


RESIDENCE 


facing south, designed on 2 floors. 5 sitting rooms, 6 bed 


and dressing rooms, bathroom. Modern drainage. Co.'s 

electric light. Garage for 2 cars. Matured pleasure grounds, 

also orchard of young mixed trees, the total area 
extending to 


About 2% Acres. For Sale Freehold 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 





¢.3 
MAYFIELD, 21, CHRISTCHURCH 
PARK, SUTTON, SURREY 


10 minutes station, electric services to London and South Coast. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
facing south, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, playroom, bathroom. 

All main services. Double garage. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN WITH TENNIS 

VACANT POSSESSION 
AUCTION, OCTOBER 1 NEXT 


LAWN 


Joint Auctioneers : PIDGEON & Co., 7, Station Way, Cross- 
ways, Cheam (Tel. : Vigilant 7601/2), and HARkRopbs LTD., 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 810). 





WESTERN ISLE OF WIGHT c.2 
Occupying a fine position on the cliffs, facing south, command- 
ing views of the Needles, the English Channel, and with easy 

access to a sandy beach. 


WELL-BUILT AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FITTED RESIDENCE 
Three reception, 7 bed, 3 bath, maids’ sitting room, 
main water, gas, and electricity. Garage, outbuildings, 
bungalow with bathroom: delightful gardens and grounds 
and an arable field. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, £8,500 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809). 





ADJOINING A COMMON  ¢.3 


NEAR GUILDFORD 


FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing, 3 baths. 
Co.'s electric light and water, garage, stabling, cottage: 
secondary residence: grounds about 91, ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 307), and Messrs. CROWE, 
BATES & WEEKES, Guildford. 





By order of W. N. Cuthbert, Esq., J.P., M.P., c.4 
MILLFIELD, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 
SUSSEX 


Georgian Style Freehold Residence 


Commanding exceptional sea and landscape views. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception and 10 bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 
modern offices (Aga). Central heating throughout. Main 
services. Garage for 3, and men’s room. Hard tennis court. 
About 2 Acres. AUCTION, OCTOBER 1 NEXT. 
Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. JOHN BRAY & SONS, 1, Devon- 
shire Place, Bexhill-on-Sea (Tel. 14), and HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel. : 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





In first-class order. Ready for immediate occupation. 


HYTHE, NEAR FOLKESTONE c.2 
Lovely sea and landscape views to south and west. 
SUPERB AND DISTINCTIVE 
RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 12 bed, 4 bath, maids’ sitting room. All mains; 
fitted wash basins. Garage (2). Gardens, woodland, rough 
grass land 
ABOUT 2 ACRES FREEHOLD £9,000 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn S09). 





SURREY HILLS—FINE VIEWS c.3 


Select residential locality, about 35 minutes by rail from town 


CHA 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 6 bed, dressing room, 2 bath. 
2 garages with living rooms. All main services. Well- 
timbered grounds: lawns, woodland, ete., in all 


ABOUT 13, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,500 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 





SOUTHERN ISLE OF WIGHT 


Standing high in a fold of the Downs facing south and enjoying 
panoramic views of the surrounding country and the coastline 
down as far as Portland. 


SUBSTANTIAL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 

Four reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main water and 

electricity. Garage, stabling. Gardens of about 21% acres. 
Paddock 512 acres. 

IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,750 OR OFFER 
VACANT POSSESSION, 

HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 


c.2 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 


E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B, FOX, F.8.1., F.A.1, 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





WEST TARRING, WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Situated between the Downs and the sea within easy reach of West Worthing Station. 


CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





facing due south. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
dining room, attractive oak 
panelled lounge, sun par- 
lour, breakfast room, usual 
offices. Garage. 


Matured grounds of about 
3, ACRE including well- 
stocked kitchen garden, 
ornamental lawns and rose 
gardens, sheltered by a 
small spinney of tall trees. 





HOVE, SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position on high ground in the most favoured residential area of 
the district and on the omnibus route to Brighton Station. 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


built 
completely modernised. 


Substantially and 


4 bedrooms, tiled bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
lounge, cloakroom, 
offices and 


sun 

usual garage. 
Set well back from the road 
in pleasant garden, screened 
and 


by matured trees 


offering complete privacy. 





FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY) AT THE OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, FOX & SONS, 
117, WESTERN ROAD, BRIGHTON. AT 3 P.M. ON 26th SEPTEMBER, 1946. 





MID-SUSSEX—-CLOSE TO THE 


SOUTH 


1 





CHARMING 


» mile station. Frequent omnibus service. 


DOWNS 


10 miles Brightoi 


OLD-WORLD 


16TH-CENTURY COTTAGE 


with Horsham stone roof. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 


Garage. 


All main services. 


reception rooms, kitchen. 


Attractive garden. 


PRICE £4,650 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Fox & SONS, 117, 


Western Road, Brighton. 


Hove 2277 


7279 (4 lines). 


’ surroundings. 





GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX 


4 miles Pulborough. Easy distance omnibus route. Heathland 
Quiet rural position. 





STYLE COTTAGE 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. 


Main electricity. Company's water. 


Garage. 1 acre garden. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 
9 (4 lines). 


2277/7727 


Tel. : Hove 





LOVELY WEST SUSSEX 


Within few minutes’ walk Angmering Station (London 11, 


hours fast electric service). 1 mile of sea. Frequent omnibus 


services. 


Main electric 


Garage. 


Quiet secluded position. 


RESIDENCE 


kitchen, scullery. 


ity. Company’s water. 


AUCTION LATER 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 


Gas. 


Delightful well-matured grounds. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO 
ACQUIRE AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL- 
FITTED MODERN FREEHOLD 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY 


Valuable modern furnishing may be purchased if required. 


99077 


ecli, 








In the much favoured and highly residential district of 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


A modern, corner residence close to golf course and near town centre. 





‘‘SANSOMS,”’ 
48, ELGIN ROAD 


Compact accommodation 
on two floors only. Five 
bedrooms (4 h. and c.), box- 
room, bathroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms and ‘complete 
offices. Garage. 


Matured garden of 
HALF AN ACRE 


including an _ additional 
valuable building site. 


To be sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
September 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors, CHAS. G. LESTER & RUSSELL, 


Digby Chambers, Post Office Road, Bournemouth, and of the Auctioneers. Fox & SONS, 
44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





LYMINGTON, HANTS 


Situated only a few minutes’ walk from the town and commanding distant view of the Solent. 


Practically all rooms face south. 


An attractive modern 
labour-saving Residence in 
perfect order throughout 
and ready for immediate 
occupation. Three bed- 
rooms, fitted bathroom, 
lounge hall, lounge, dining 
room, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitchen. Central 
heating in practically every 
room. Electric light and 
power. Telephone, gas, 
main drainage. 








Artistically and beautifully arranged gardens with rose garden, small pond, variety © 


young fruit trees, delightful flower garden intersected by concrete paths. 


The whole covering an area of about % ACRE 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemout! 








Telephone : 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 
Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 





BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Royal Air Force 
Sunday 


SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH 


On this Sunday, in churches and throughout our 
land the nation will humbly commemorate the devo- 
tion of the Royal Air Force in Britain’s gravest hour. 


Of your gratitude, please send a special donation to 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund whose mission it is 
to help those airmen and airwomen who through 
injury, illness, or other misfortune find themselves 
in need, and to assist widows, dependants and, above 
all, the bereaved children. 


The Fund is administered with wisdom, care and 
with unfailing sympathy. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, 
Chairman, or SIR BERTRAM RUMBLE, Hon. Treasurer, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


y 








































HOW TO ENSURE 
A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


FRUIT & TOMATOES 
WINTER 
ALL NEXT 


Tomatoes, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Blackberries, Loganberries, etc., all 
bottle perfectly, quickly and cheaply in 
ordinary jam jars with the famous Snap 
Closures. Avoid fruit shortage next winter 
by bottling as much as you can NOW. The 
Snap Closure method, proved the best of all 
methods, saves your ‘‘points’’ and sugar. It 
is the only method which permits a vacuum 
test to be made during the bottling process, 
thus saving loss of time and fruit ! 


GRAHAM FARISH 


SNAP € 


[PAT VACUUM] 


CLOSURES 


pe a 
Obtainable everywhere. 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD 
BROMLEY & STAPLEHURST, KENT 


Branches at: 
9, SOUTH KING ST., MANCHESTER, 2. 
PERRY RD., PARK ROW, BRISTOL, 2. 
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Price 3* each 
INCL «TAX 
Y Obtainable only from Retailers. 
if JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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Jelks 


~ Nilloway 


facts for yourself? 


\quiries are invited for Billiards Tables, 
‘e have over 500 Tables in stock and the 
‘ks service includes Erecting, Maintenance 
d Repairing. Tel. : North 2747 (13 lines). 
53-275, Holloway Rd., London, N.7. 











“If they can 
offer me this on 
CAR INSURANGE 


—what about my other insurances?” 





MAN is apt to start thinking when he considers 

the security, the prompt service, the reasonable 
terms and attractive bonuses he gets from the Company 
that insures more motorists than any other. And when 
he realises that the ‘General’ gives similar solid 
benefits and equally fair terms for Fire, Life, Accident, 
Property—in fact, in every field of insurance including, 
of course, aviation—well, he’s wise if he translates 
thought into action. Why not write now and get the 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE CLAIMS PAID £121 ,000,000 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE lw) SLUG & SNAIL KILLER 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


liards Dining-Tables, Portable Tops, etc. GENERAL BUILDINGS 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 


KERFOOTS 


» MEDICINAL 


) PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





KERFOOT 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 








4 Seeman 


Metaldehyde 


BRITISH MADE 


SAFE SOLID FUEL 
















YA’ 


IN PACKETS, 1/3, 2/4, 5/6 


Obtainable from 


Chemists, Ir gers & Seed 


« SCOTLAND 





SoleConcessionairesfortheU.K.& Eire 


H. R. NAPP LIMITED 














3 & 4, Clements Inn, LONDON,W.C.2 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B, FOX, F.8.1., F.A.1, 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., AAI. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





WEST TARRING, WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Situated between the Downs and the sea within easy reach of West Worthing Station. 


CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


facing due south. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
dining room, attractive oak 
panelled lounge, sun par- 
lour, breakfast room, usual 
offices. Garage. 


Matured grounds of about 
3, ACRE including well- 
stocked kitchen garden, 
ornamental lawns and rose 
gardens, sheltered by a 
small spinney of tall trees. 





HOVE, SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position on high ground in the most favoured residential area of 
the district and on the omnibus route to Brighton Station. 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Substantially built and 
completely modernised. 


4 bedrooms, tiled bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, cloakroom, 
usual offices and garage. 


Set well back from the road 
in pleasant garden, screened 
by matured trees and 
offering complete privacy. 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY) AT THE OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, FOX & SONS, 
117, WESTERN ROAD, BRIGHTON. AT 3 P.M. ON 26th SEPTEMBER, 1946. 





MID-SUSSEX—CLOSE TO THE 
SOUTH DOWNS 


', mile station. Frequent omnibus service. 10 miles Brighton surroundings. 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD 
16TH-CENTURY COTTAGE 


with Horsham stone roof. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 


Garage. All main services. Attractive garden. 


PRICE £4,650 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Fox & SoNs, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Hove 2277/ Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 


7279 (4 lines). 2277/727 





GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX 


STYLE COTTAGE 


Main electricity. Company's water. 


Garage. 1 acre garden. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


9 (4 lines). 


LOVELY WEST SUSSEX 


Within few minutes’ walk Angmering Station (London 11, 


4 miles Pulborough. Easy distance omnibus route. Heathland | jours fast electric service). 1 mile of sea. Frequent omnibus 
Quiet rural position. services. Quiet secluded position. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO 
ACQUIRE AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL- 
FITTED MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. - 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom. 
kitchen, scullery. 


Main electricity. Company’s water. Gas. 
Garage. Delightful well-matured grounds. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY 
AUCTION LATER 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Valuable modern furnishing may be purchased if required. 





Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277, 





In the much favoured and highly residential district of 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


A modern, corner residence close to golf course and near town centre. 


‘“*“SANSOMS,’’ 
48, ELGIN ROAD 
Compact accommodation 
on two floors only. Five 
bedrooms (4 h. and c.), box- 
room, bathroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms and complete 

offices. Garage. 

Matured garden of 

HALF AN ACRE 
including an _ additional 

valuable building site. 

To be sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 


September 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors, CHas. G. LESTER & RUSSELL, 
Digby Chambers, Post Office Road, Bournemouth, and of the Auctioneers. Fox & Sons, 
44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





LYMINGTON, HANTS 
Situated only a few minutes’ walk from the town and commanding distant view of the Solent. 


Practically all rooms face south. 


An attractive modern 
labour-saving Residence in 
perfect order throughout 
and ready for immediate 
occupation. Three bed- 
rooms, fitted bathroom, 
lounge hall, lounge, dining 
room, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitchen. Central 
heating in practically every 
room. Electric light and 
power. Telephone, gas, 
main drainage. 


Artistically and beautifully arranged gardens with rose garden, small pond, variety © 
young fruit trees, delightful flower garden intersected by concrete paths. 


The whole covering an area of about % ACRE 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemout! 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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all, the bereaved children. 





Ropal Air Force 
Sunday 


SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH 


On this Sunday, in churches and throughout our 
land the nation will humbly commemorate the devo- 
tion of the Royal Air Force in Britain’s gravest hour. 


Of your gratitude, please send a special donation to 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund whose mission it is 
to help those airmen and airwomen who through 
injury, illness, or other misfortune find themselves 
in need, and to assist widows, dependants and, above 


The Fund is administered with wisdom, care and 
with unfailing sympathy. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, 
Chairman, or SIR BERTRAM RUMBLE, Hon. Treasurer, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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A GOOD SUPPLY 


Tomatoes, Apples, 


Closures. 
by bottling as much as you can NOW 


thus saving loss of time and fruit ! 


GRAHAM FARISH 


SNBP 


2>/ plus 8d. purchase tax per carton 
4s of twelve, I-ib. or 2-lb. size. 
Obtainable everywhere. 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD 
BROMLEY & STAPLEHURST, KENT 


Branches at: 





9, SOUTH KING ST., MANCHESTER, 2. 
PERRY RD., 
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HOW TO ENSURE 


FRUIT & TOMATOES 
WINTER 
ALL NEX! 


Plums, Blackberries, Loganberries, etc., all 
bottle perfectly, quickly and cheaply in 
ordinary jam jars with the famous Snap 
Avoid fruit shortage next winter 


Snap Closure method, proved the best of all 
methods, saves your ‘‘points’’ and sugar. It 
is the only method which permits a vacuum 
test to be made during the bottling process, 


OF 


Pears, 


. The 
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ky = 
quiries are invited for Billiards Tables, 
B ‘liards Dining-Tables, Portable Tops, etc. 
Ve have over 500 Tables in stock and the 
Juks service includes Erecting, Maintenance 
ard Repairing. Tel. : North 2747 (13 lines). 
2 (3-275, Holloway Rd., London, N.7. 
x 
































“If they can 
offer me this on 
CAR INSURANGE 


—what about my other insurances?” 


MAN is apt to start thinking when he considers 

the security, the prompt service, the reasonable 
terms and attractive bonuses he gets from the Company 
that insures more motorists than any other. And when 
he realises that the ‘General’ gives similar solid 
benefits and equally fair terms for Fire, Life, Accident, 
Property—in fact, in every field of insurance including, 
of course, aviation—well, he’s wise if he translates 
thought into action. Why not write now and get the 


facts for yourself? 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE CLAIMS PAID £121,000,000 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices: 


GENERAL BUILDINGS - 





PERTH - 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 


ME 


th 


KERFOOTS 


DICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


ree generations 








THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley - 


Lancashire 












2g atau 


Metaldehyde 


BRITISH MADE 


SAFE SOLID FUEL 








\ 
\/ 


iSLUG & SNAIL KILLER 





f 








SCOTLAND 


























IN PACKETS, 1/3, 2/4, 5/6 


Obtainable from 


Chemists, Ir gers & Seed 





SoleConcessionairesfortheU.K.& Eire 


H. R. NAPP LIMITED 
3 & 4, Clements Inn, LONDON,W.C.2 
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Mlost Unusual ‘Ten’ 





ya ! “The roomiest, best-sprung ‘Ten’ Ive sat ml!’ 
Jn 

EMS A ge 

( VA \ ) Your comfort is well catered for in this new Lanchester ‘Ten.’ It is excellentl 

—\A\ sprung. All occupants sit well within the wheelbase. There is no roll or sidesway 


| fk 
A — 


| 
{ J) 


{ a 


| The interior dimensions are more than ample; upholstery and fittings ar 


excellent; luggage space is liberal. Yet the Lanchester is by no means ‘over-bodied.’ Its performanc 


alone — 55 m.p.h. cruising and a capacity for 65 m.p.h. — proves this. 


L A N C H E S T E R : T E N ; with the Daimler Fluid Transmission ae 


BY APPOINTM 
MOTORCA 
MANUFACTUR °S 


sed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler Patents) 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY Limigepd - COVENTRY AND LONDON 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


This charming portrait of the Princess was taken recently in the gardens of Royal Lodge, Windsor 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
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Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
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including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. : 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





MACHINES AND FOOD 


7 QXHE proposals which are to be laid before 
| the International Conference at Copen- 
hagen contemplate not only the use of an 
international purchasing agency for manipu- 
lating world supplies in the interests of market 
stability, but the diversion of surpluses of food- 
stuffs budgeted for to the poorer countries 
where they might help to build up the general 
economy and make these countries a_ better 
market for the products of other industries. Sir 
John Orr indeed in his Report lays much stress 
on the development of an expanding world 
agriculture in creating future demands for indus- 
trial products from elsewhere. A somewhat 
different side of the matter is discussed in 
a recent Report issued by the World Trade 
Alliance Association, which discusses the more 
direct possibilities of industrial expansion 
caused by increasing the output of agricultural 
machinery for use in world production. That 
ultimately there will have to be a large increase 
in the use of such machinery, especially in 
areas where it is almost unknown to-day, is 
undoubted. The World Trade Alliance Asso- 
ciation proposes an immediate programme of 
expansion and urges that 600,000 tractors 
should be supplied within three years to coun- 
tries where mechanisation has so far made no 
headway. The supply of tractors, it is suggested, 
should be matched by supplies of agricultural 
machines, and the value of the supply would 
reach £100,000 annually. A certain amount of 
caution is obviously needed in accepting some 
optimistic assumptions of the Report, and it 
must be carefully considered how far, and how 
usefully, such a programme would divert 
resources needed in other quarters. 
It must not be forgotten that there will be 
a considerable interval before a prosperous 
world agriculture, if it can be created, will have 
its fully beneficial effect on industry. Mean- 
while, in our own country, for instance, the 
needs of other capital equipment to restore 
exports, all depending on coal, steel and engin- 
eering capacity, cannot: be ignored. Apart from 
this, the policy suggested would delay the pro- 
duction of consumer goods still further. All 
these things suggest that it would be wise not 
to leap too far at the moment without looking 
carefully first. Apart from this, the possibilities 
of increasing our export trade in agricultural 
machinery are great, granted certain conditions. 
Farmers from overseas tell us that the quality 
of British machines is second to none, and that 
none stands up to hard wear so well. But in 
the past we have not exported nearly enough, 
and, as in so many other branches of export 
trade, we have not made sufficiently detailed 
study of overseas requirements. 
If this is true, now is the time to re-cast our 
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plans. They should be based on the fact that 
the farmer is the greatest potential source of 
wealth in the world. Not only our Government, 
but most others, have failed to recognise this in 
the past. The programme decided upon at Copen- 
hagen, though it may not be as ambitious as 
that suggested by the World Trade Alliance 
Association, will, one hopes, give those Govern- 
ments an opportunity not only to open their 
eves, but to revise their methods. 


THE FIGHT FOR BEAUTY 

TILL more cases are arising in which appar- 

ently the claims of amenity and recreation 
will have to be maintained by the citizen, with 
considerable difficulty and no guarantee of 
success, against authority with other aims in 
view. The latest example concerns the celebrated 
view from Newlands Corner, an unrivalled rural 
prospect in the foreground of which the Guild- 
ford Rural District Council are now proposing 
to plant a housing estate. This clearly shows 
that local authorities no more than Government 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 


OVE and mystery, I acclaim you, 
Known in childhood and then denied. 
Through my sleeping and through my weeping, 
Wise and pitiful, you abide. 
Pulse of mv pulse, vet Heavens above me, 
Seeing the whole of me, still you love me. 


Who you ave is a secret hidden. 
Never a book can tell your name. 
Mine you were in the time of roses, 
Mine vou are, in the searing flame. 
Life grows lonelier ; dreams must end. 


You will come the whole of the journey, Friend. 
When all is done and the last sigh uttered, 
Then shall I see you, to cry Farewell ? 
Or will you come beyond, and lead me 
Through the meadows of asphodel ? 
Or will mv Angel, jovfully, 
Melt, and merge, and be one with me 
My Self, the Thing that God meant to be ? 
Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD. 
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Departments have a mind to cherish the 
national heritage, or eyes to see even their own 
true interests. So the C.P.R.E. is pointing out 
the heinousness of the offence, and ultimately, 
one supposes, if wiser counsels do not prevail, 
the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning will be called upon to 
take a hand in the matter. One is tempted to 
wish that there were some impartial body out- 
side the departmental sphere which could take 
overriding decisions in such matters, and 
clearly there will be needed some body to arbi- 
trate between conflicting claims in National 
Park areas—in the Lake District, for instance, 
where the Board of Trade as well as the County 
Council are opposing the claims of amenity. 
And besides the unregulated claims, in so many 
areas, of industry and housing, both admirable 
and essential things in their, right places, the 
demands of the Services show no signs of 
abating. It would appear that the Army’s recent 
action with regard to land in the Ullswater area 
was no more than an extension of a requisition- 
ing order already in existence, but was it 
necessary to extend it? And is it necessary to 
continue the requisitions which cover large 
parts of the New Forest, of the South Downs, 
of Ashdown Forest, of Marlborough Common, 
of Savernake Forest ? 


GEORGIAN FOR EXPORT 


T might be thought, since the United States 
possesses so much fine Georgian architecture 

of the Colonial period and takes such proud care 
of it, that for the Georgian Group to send over an 
exhibition of English 18th-century buildings is 
to carry coals to Neweastle. But at least in 
Newcastle the best coal is recognised and admired 
for what it is, and is not treated as rubble. So 
that the magnificent collection of photographs 
entitled ‘‘The Golden Age of English Architec- 
ture,’”’ one set of which is to tour England while 
the other circulates in the States, is likely to be 
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appreciated as much there as here, if not more 
so. Indeed, Americans are not generally aware 
of the richness ,or extent of this country’s 
classical heritage in addition to the more fan iliar 
romances of Gothic and Tudor. The photogriphs 
(many of them familiar to COUNTRY | IrE 
readers) have evidently been selected with «hat 
in mind. A cascade of cherry blossom in f ont 
of the Old Palace gateway at Richmond, with a 
demure Georgian terrace adjoining, is just the 
right introduction for eyes accustomed to the 
quaint and olde, to a more fastidious sequ: nce 
ranging from a county town Assembly Root i to 
Castle Howard, Syon and Wentworth W: 01- 
house. The immolation of Wentworth for | 
sake of a few hundred tons of inferior 
assesses the value attached at the fag-enc 
England’s coal age to works of our rightly ca 
“golden”’ age. It adds to the regret, too, 

at Lord Crawford’s decision to close Haigh H 
on the edge of Wigan. It is not of m 
architectural note, but has been one of the 
big places—Wentworth was another—formii 
fair oasis in an industrial district. May Wi 
make the ‘best of an opportunity of which 
Mr. Shinwell has made the worst at Wentworth, 


YORKSHIRE YET AGAIN 
y 2 have once more won the 
County Championship, for the twenty-second 
time to be precise, and there will be no single 
Southern die-hard that will not congratulate 
them. Our old friends ‘‘the ranks of Tuscany,” 
whether they come from Middlesex or Lan- 
cashire, or any other county, can scarce forbear 
to cheer. There have been greater Yorkshire 
elevens than this one, but none that has more 
conspicuously displaved the typical qualities of 
that county’s cricketers, the dour courage and 
striking power and the spirit which enables one 
man always to bob up serenely when another 
has failed. The match against Sussex which 
made the Championship secure has provided a 
characteristic example; four wickets fell with 
disastrous speed and then Leyland and Smailes 
calmly knocked off the runs. They started the 
season suffering from the death in action ot 
Hedley Verity; Sutcliffe and Mitchell had 
retired, Leyland was getting old, but others 
turned up to take the vacant places; Yorkshire 
always seems to be as full of bowlers as a bin is 
full of bottles. A great deal of the credit must 
go to Brian Sellers, who is not only a fine bats- 
man, especially at a pinch, but possesses the rare 
qualities of a really great captain. It was a 
pleasant little fact that victory came on the 
80th birthday of one who in his day did gallant 
service for his county, John Tunnicliffe of the 
once famous partnership of Brown and Tunui- 
cliffe. He could not have had a better birthday 
present. 


BROKEN TIME 


HE always thorny question of ‘broken 


time’’ and the amateur status cropped \|j 
again and in an aggravated form at the meet ig 
of the International Athletics Federation. 1 «is 
followed the games at Oslo made memorab! 
us by Wooderson’s great swan-song in 
5,000 metres race. The British representat 
Harold Abrahams, made the wise proposal 
the question should be postponed. This | 
give time for calm deliberation, but soon 
later there must be a decision. The represe 
tive of Sweden roundly declared that his cou 
knew payment for broken time was against 
rules, but that such payments had been 1 
and would continue to be made. Paris 
could hardly produce a more complete dea¢ 
than arises from such an announcement. 
sincerely hope that some solution will be fc 
but we also hope that we in this country 
stand up resolutely for our own view 
amateur athletics. Once payment for br ke! 
time is allowed the door is open for the sham est 
kind of amateurism, in which an athlete | «ely 
to bring credit to his country will give his» hole 
time to developing his particular talent a: d be 
indistinguishable from a professional. Mr. } run- 
dage of the United States said that which | adly 
wanted saying: “Sport has nothing to do with 
national prestige.’”” Everybody wants his own 
country to win, but there is a price which nust 
not be paid for victory. 
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HAMPSHIRE THATCH 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


are no doubt dealing with Field-Marshal 

Viscount Montgomery’s proposals with re- 
gard to the future treatment and accommodation 
of the voung British soldier; but in common with 
many other back numbers, I question whether 
all these amenities to leading a soft life are really 
in the interests of discipline and suitable for 
vouths in their ’teens, and whether, in fact, the 
young soldier will expect them. I have a 
recollection dating back to the South African 
War when, as an unofficially under-age trooper 
of Yeomanry, I spent two months in winter- 
time in an unheated loft over the stables at 
Wynnstay, which was serving as a temporary 
barrack-room, and it never occurred to me that 
| was being harshly treated. In fact, I enjoyed 
every minute except early-morning stables when 
the temperature was below freezing-point. 
To-day, or to be more exact to-night, in common 
with Field-Marshal Montgomery, I would not 
be without my bedside lamp and my book, but 
inmy ‘teens and twenties I was far too healthily 
weary after a long day in the open to worry 


about such luxuries. 
* * 


A LER and more up-to-date pens than mine 


* 

HAVE recently been looking at a small camp 

of some fifteen first-class hutments, which 
might have served as temporary housing for 
some of the many homeless, but their condition 
to-day, after only a few months since the depar- 
ture of the last unit, is such that they are not 
worth worrying about. Every window has been 
ruthlessly smashed, lavatory basins and baths 
broken to atoms and the piping wrenched 
away, valuable central-heating stoves most 
efficiently wrecked, and kitchen ranges turned 
Into scrap-iron. All this wanton wreckage has 
been done by quite average boys of from 14 to 
17 from average homes in the average country- 
sie, for, unlike some places in the British Isles, 
wc have not the reputation here of turning out 
Young gangsters and graduates for Borstal. 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


This would go to prove—for this is by no means 
an isolated case of wanton destruction in these 
parts—that the ordinary adolescent male, like 
the puppy and the colt, has to be severely 
disciplined before he becomes a_ reasonable 
specimen of humanity. Excellent results can 
always be obtained immediately by the applica- 
tion of the old Army system of discipline, 
particularly of the Brigade of Guards brand, 
whereas, if left to time, the transition period 
from puppyhood to responsible manhood takes 


very much longer, and sometimes fails to 
materialise altogether. 
* * 


N my voyage through life I have often been 
asked—not very tactfully, perhaps, seeing 
that I myself was a soldier—why it is that the 
average sub-lieutenant of the Royal Navy has 
far better manners than his opposite number, 
the second-lieutenant of the Army. I never 
attempt to answer leading questions of this 
nature, and, as an ex-second lieutenant myself, 
I do not admit the invidious distinction, but if 
the difference really exists it may be due to the 
fact that the midshipman aboard ship, and also 
the sub-lieutenant to a certain extent, is sub- 
jected to far severer discipline than that asso- 
ciated with Sandhurst and Woolwich, or in the 
regiment during the ‘“‘wart’’ days. It was an old 
Army tradition that the second-lieutenant was 
taught to regard himself as an excrescence on 
the long-suffering face of Nature, but no very 
active steps were taken to impart this instruc- 
tion, whereas in the Navy, I imagine, something 
of the sort occurs. 
Many years ago an Australian friend of 
mine told me the antipodean recipe for the 
correct treatment of wives : ‘‘Catch ’em young; 











H. Pearce 


NOTES 


treat ‘em rough; keep ’em waiting; tell ‘em 
nothing.”’ I have such a high opinion of 
Australians that I am quite certain this panacea 
for successful matrimony has no advocates in 
the Dominion, but I think it more or less 
describes the correct treatment for turning the 
raw adolescent into an efficient soldier. 
* * * 

Paging at the time, I read most of the 

odd two hundred eve-witnesses’ reports 
describing the death of Hitler in the dug-out 
in Berlin, I was never quite convinced that the 
dictator was really dead, though I hoped so 
sincerely. Recent events, however, almost 
suggest that he may have escaped and under 
another name, and another moustache, have 
obtained a post in an advisory capacity in our 
Board of Trade as, if this is not the case, it is 
difficult to imagine who it is that is directing 
this powerful body, which to a certain extent 
holds our lives in the hollow of its hands. 

One of the many worrying features of the 
war in our small country town has been the 
complete inability of the existing shoe-repairer’s 
shops to cope with the situation. For the last 
three years to enable one to have the simplest 
repair job executed it was necessary to put one’s 
name down on a waiting list for two months, 
after which one or other of the cobblers would 
be graciously pleased to acknowledge that one’s 
name had worked up to the top of the roster, 
and to accept a pair of shoes, holding out little 
hope of the work being completed in less than 
six weeks. After this period had elapsed one 
might obtain one’s shoes back with new soles of 
synthetic rubber roughly attached, but there 
was always a sporting chance that they would 
been thrown back over the counter with the 
bald remark “unrepairable,’’ unaccompanied by 
apologies. 

Then, when demobilisation had been in full 
swing for a short time, a new shop was opened 
by two ex-Service men, who had been in the 
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trade prior to the war, and here all repairs were 
carried out rapidly and efficiently. Having 
given them a trial, which proved that their 
workmanship was excellent, I loaded up the car 
with all those boots and shoes which should have 
received attention during the years of war and 
the first part of the bountiful peace which fol- 
lowed, but found the door of the shop shut with 
a notice displayed on it: ‘‘Closed by Order of 
the Board of Trade.’ It appeared that the 
boot-mending miscreants, after years of service 
in the Army, had been so lost to all sense of the 
proper democratic spirit that they had had the 
presumption to try to be independent by launch- 
ing out in their own small business. 
* * 

TOW, judging from the correspondence in a 
A number of newspapers, the Board of Trade, 
it would seem, are, and have been for a consider- 
able period, estreating or seizing parcels of food 
which arrive in this country from abroad. One 
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of the marked characteristics of Hitler during 
his dictatorship was his skill in putting the 
blame for his actions on others; the Austrians 
invited him to invade their country; he had to 
march into Czechoslovakia to protect the Czechs 
from the Slovaks, or the Slovaks from the 
Czechs; and he was forced to attack the Poles 
to stop them from attacking themselves. Why 
I think Hitler may have got into the Board of 
Trade is that, over this parcel-seizing business, 
the result has been to shift the blame on 
to the G.P.O., an administration of which every 
Briton is rightly proud, and which ever since the 
days of Rowland Hill has had a reputation for 
integrity and sterling honesty unequalled in the 
whole world. For a considerable period of time 
a number of disappointed people have been say- 
ing, ‘‘The employees of the Post Office are just 
as dishonest as everyone else these days,’’ and 
when the local postman comes up the drive with 
no parcel, but only the telephone bill in his hand, 
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he has been regarded with a cold suspicious eye, 
and if the dog should happen to bite him we fee] 
he deserves it. 
* .* 

HAVE written to the Postmaster-General ask. 

ing him if, when parcels are estreated in this 
fashion, the addressee is notified so that at east 
the sender can be thanked for that which has 
not arrived, but the Postmaster-Genera}], in 
common with all men endowed with a igh 
standard of integrity, is loathe to give anc her 
man away, and has not replied. I mentio: all 
this in my Notes, as there are some Austr: ‘ian 
and New Zealand readers of COUNTRY LIFE, vho 
owing to that generosity for which t.sese 
Dominions are famous, kindly send me par>cls 
of food-stuffs from time to time, though the) do 
not know me personally, and, if they do sot 
receive a letter of thanks from me, they jill 
know that neither I nor the Postmaster-Gen. ‘al 
is to blame. 


‘ 
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BIRD SANCTUARIES IN HOLLAND | 


By G. J. van Oordt 


its consequences caused some damage to 

certain bird sanctuaries in Holland, on 
the whole the harm is less than is generally 
imagined. In the dune areas along the North 
Sea coast many pill-boxes and other fortifi- 
cations of all sizes were built in 1942 and 1943, 
as part of the Atlantic Wall, to the disturbance 
of many birds by labourers and soldiers. Most 
of the breeding colonies remained intact, never- 
theless, though some were destroyed and in 
others the numbers of breeding birds decreased 
considerably. Broadly, however, Holland’s bird 
sanctuaries have weathered the war safely, 
with the exception of that in the Hook of 
Holland. 

With regard to the present state of the more 
important breeding colonies, bird life is still 
plentiful on the islands of Zeeland and South 
Holland. On Schouwen and at the Hook of 
Holland large colonies of Sandwich terns and 
Common terns are to be found and although the 
Germans took their eggs by the hundred the 
colonies as such are intact and there is every 
likelihood that they will increase. The herring- 
gull also suffered in the same way, but as this 
bird preys in its turn on the eggs and young of 


cg rong the German occupation and 


wading birds and ducks, a decrease in its num- 
bers is not unwelcome. 

The once-beautiful sanctuary at the Hook of 
Holland, opposite the village of that name and 
at the entrance of the waterway to Rotterdam, 
has lost all its charm. A large polder was 
created in the big reed-flats and wild pastures on 
the southern side of the island of Rozenburg 
and the western dike was used for the fortifi- 
cations of the Atlantic Wall. The dunes were 
devastated, concrete roads were built and 
thousands of German soldiers were quartered 
in the district during the last two years of the 
war. One can imagine that during the breeding 
season no egg was allowed to hatch. This year, 
however, the low dunes and the shore in front 
of the western dike have provided good nesting 
grounds for terns, avocets, Kentish plovers, etc. 

During the war Scheelhoek, a government 
property lying in the Haringvliet, the sea inlet 
north of the island of Goeree, became a favourite 
breeding-ground for Sandwich, Common and 
Little terns, Black-headed gulls, avocets, 
Kentish plovers, ruffs, godwits, Marsh harriers, 
etc. Fifteen years ago Scheelhoek was a large 
sand-flat. Now it is covered with reed-beds and 
pastures. Bordered by dunes, it is well pro- 


tected and seems to have become a counter} 
of the Hook of Holland. Moreover, it is 
important winter resort for geese—bean-g 
and especially Bernacle geese, of which bet 
1,000 and 2,000 winter there regularly. G 
lags are also extremely common in autumn 
spring. 

One of Holland’s finest breeding birds, 
spoonbill, is more numerous than in 1940 
nowadays is more common in the Netherl: 
than the stork! At Zwanewater, a pri 
property lying in the dunes not far from 
Helder, the number of spoonbills this year 
about the same as in 1940; at Muy, on T 
where many young birds were taken by Ger! 
enlisted Indian troops in 1943 and whenc:, i 
consequence, the majority of the spoonbill: 
for Zwanewater in the following year, the co .1y 
has re-established itself; and the Na: cer 
Meer now has about 200 pairs. 

In the south of Texel the dunes ere 
mutilated when fortifications were erected t ere, 
but on the whole the island is intact, alth ugh 
bird life in the low-lying meadows has lost n.uch 
of its charm for the watcher as the water-.2vel 
has been lowered recently. The big colonics in 
the north-east corner of Texel are thriving and 
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A COLONY OF SPOONBILLS AT ZWANEWATER, NEAR DEN HELDER 


now consist of many thousands of pairs, especially Sandwich 
terns and Black-headed gulls. 

Vlieland, another government property, is famous among 
Dutch ornithologists for its large Eider duck colony. In 1925 
only a few pairs bred there; in 1940, after 15 years of good 
protection, the total number of pairs was about 300-400. The 
Germans took as many eggs as possible and the Eiders, which 
previously had bred in the well-protected western area, scat- 
tered all over the island. Nevertheless, they have increased 
in number and have also spread to Texel and Terschelling. The 
total number of breeding pairs on Vlieland is now estimated 
at about 600; and in addition the island is visited by many 
birds which do not breed there. Eider are, in fact, now more 
common on Vlieland than the herring-gull which, as elsewhere, 
has been reduced in numbers through egg-collection. 

The island of Griend, lying in the Wadden Zee south of 
Terschelling, had at one time the largest Sandwich tern colony 
in Western Europe, the total number being estimated at from 
15,000 to 20,000 pairs. In 1944 the Germans requisitioned 
20,000 eggs from the island and the result of the disturbance 
of the nests was that the birds moved to Texel or to Makkum- 
erwaard, on the western coast of Friesland, where a new 
colony of about 1,000 pairs was founded in 1944. Now that 
Griend is quiet again the Sandwich tern has returned there 
in its former numbers. 

* * * 

Since the closing of the Zuider Zee and the replacement of 
salt water by fresh water, the coast of Friesland has changed 
very much. Large areas are now covered by reed-beds while 
some of the former sand-flats have been transformed into 
meadows where many Black-headed gulls, godwits and reeves 
breed. On two small sandhills Sandwich terns and Little terns 
are found—the former in large, and the latter in comparatively 
large, numbers—and the little Ringed plover, which has increased 
in Holland as a breeding bird and now nests in all suitable 
places, has also bred there. 

The Continental or Southern cormorant (Phalacrocorax 
carbo sinensis) is a tree-nesting bird. Until the war it was 
mainly found in Holland in three well-protected colonies, one in 
the Biesbosch, one near Lekkerkerk, not far east of Rotterdam, 
an] one near Wanneperveen, a few miles from the place where 
th River Ijssel debouches into the Ijsselmeer, the former 
Z\ der Zee. In recent years the cormorants have abandoned 
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their former haunts; the Lekkerkerk colony went partly to some duck decoys 
in Schouwen and partly to another duck decoy in the neighbourhood; the 
Wanneperveen birds settled in a nearby duck decoy; and the Biesbosch 
birds now nest in low trees surrounding those which they formerly used and 
which have fallen after being killed by the birds’ excrement. 

* * * 

During the German occupation the possession of guns was strictly forbidden 
for all except the Germans and their friends. This had a great influence on the 
numbers of migratory wild-fowl as well as on Holland’s breeding ducks, 
Common snipe, etc. Migratory wild-fowl have increased greatly in numbers 
and are very plentiful in their old wintering areas. 

For instance, the former Zuider Zee, now the Ijssel Meer, a fresh-water 
lake, always provided good winter quarters for Bewick’s swan and wild-fowl 
such as mallard, pintail, pochard, shoveller, wigeon, teal, tufted duck and Scaup 
duck. Goosander and smew always abounded there. Now that the fresh-water 
area, which extended over only a small expanse at the mouth of the Ijssel 
before 1932, has spread so much, Bewick’s swan is a very common bird in the 
winter months at a number of places on the coast of the Ijssel Meer, between 


KXampen and Gool, along the Friesian coast, and the Zwarte Meer, near the , 


delta of the Ijssel. They are to be seen, well protected because shooting swans 
is prohibited, throughout the last months of the year till the frosts come. As 
soon as the Ijssel Meer is free of ice again the Bewick’s swans return and 
stay till the end of March or the beginning of April. Some remain even until 
the first days of May. The Zwarte Meer is one of their favourite haunts and 
the Government has made it a wild-fowl refuge where shooting is forbidden 
except for a few professional wild-fowlers. 

The keeper is a young man, much interested in ornithology, who is always 
ready to conduct bird-lovers over the sanctuary, where by the end of 
September and the beginning of October from 15,000 to 20,000 birds have 
congregated—mallard, pintail, wigeon and shoveller. By November their 
numbers have been swelled by hundreds of Bewick’s swans and the area bears 
comparison with the migratory wild-fow] sanctuaries in the U.S.A. In addition, 
the borders of the Zwarte Meer are covered by large reedbeds, where the 
Bearded tit has its principal breeding haunt and where bitterns and Marsh 
harriers abound. 

The whole Friesian coast to Gaasterland is also a wild-fowl refuge and 
recently other sanctuaries for migratory wild-fowl have been created, such 
as the mud-flats at the Hook of Holland, the Hollandsch Diep west of the 
bridges, Scheelhoek already mentioned, the sea inlets and the estuaries between 
Walcheren and Zuid-Beveland and the Amstel Meer near Wieringen. With the 
exception of the mud-flats at the Hook of Holland and Scheelhoek there is no 
official supervision of these refuges, but it is hoped that this will have been 
arranged before long. 
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THE EUROPEAN ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By Lt.-Col. F. A. M. WEBSTER 


“HE first post-war European Track and 
"| Field Championships have been held at 
Oslo, without any hint of unpleasant inci- 
dents, for which, in the past, the competing 
athletes have never been responsible. Upon this 
occasion, too, even the officials were complacent 
and this, despite the unexpected arrival of the 
Russian officials and competitors. The Soviets 
had failed to respond to an invitation to affiliate 
to the [nternational Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion or to compete in the European Games. 
I fully agree with keeping friends with the 
Soviets but here, surely, Eire has cause for 
compla nt. The athletic governing body was 
not in iffiliation with the I.A.A.F. at the time 
of the 1936 Olympic Games; nor, apparertly, 
was it getting on too well with its opposite 
Englis number, so that Dr. Pat O’Callghan was 
denice’ the chance of winning the Olympic 
hamm ‘r-throwing title for the third time, as he 
almos surely would have done. 
| arther, the admission of Russian athletes 
to int rnational contests re-opens the old vexed 
quest on of ‘‘broken time’’ payments. No one 
quest ons the fact that a Russian athlete who 
bre a record gets well paid in cash for so 
doin on the analogy, I am told, that in other 
cour ses scientists are equally well rewarded 
for‘. -ir discoveries. The cases are not parallel. 
A sci ntist makes his living by his profession, 
but a: amateur athlete is supposed to take part 
p rt for sport alone; nor do the rules of the 
I.A.4 F., which is the supreme governing body 
of atiletics throughout the world, legislate for 
mone’ payments in any form to any athlete 
personally. What the final agreement will be 
upon this knotty problem is not yet known. 
I am solidly behind Lord Burghley, chairman 
of the British Olympic Council, who holds that 
“athletics must not be considered as a gladia- 
torial exhibition and that a man’s athletic sport 
must come after his main occupation in life.”’ 
\We sent but a small team to Oslo, but we 
scored 20 places, i.e. 2 firsts, 5 seconds, 2 thirds, 
3 fourths, 4 fifths and 4 sixths. That we could 
have done even better I have not the slightest 
doubt. Parsimony prevented us from taking 
a bigger team and, or so it seems to me, an 
athlete must be a track runner, or an absolutely 
outstanding light in the field events to be even 
considered as a potential winner at future 
Olympic and European Games. The lads of 
to-day will repay the governing body by 
improved performances at the Olympic Games 
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ARCHER (GREAT BRITAIN), WINNER OF THE 100 METRES, AND HAKON 
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TRANBERG (NORWAY), WHO WAS SECOND 


in 1948 only if they are given liberal experience 
and coaching by a British expert. 

The A.A.A. has, it is rumoured, a large 
cash reserve. Would not an investment now in 
an athletic coach at a high wage to teach 
and train our youngsters, so as to send better 
teams in bigger numbers abroad, pay better 
dividends in gate-attracting than the small cash 
interest which accrues from hoarding ? 

No one has a word to say against the team 
managers, who work so hard and with such 
enthusiasm, but have they either the experience 
or the authority? Let us look at some of the 
products of professional coaches; Jack Lovelock 
and D. O. Finlay were made by Thomas, the 
O.U.A.C. trainer; W. Applegarth, Albert Hill, 
Harry Edward, Jack London and Fred Gaby 
learned all they knew from the late Sam 
Mussabini, who also put the final Olympic vic- 
tory polish upon H. M. Abrahams; and Hill 
himself is responsible for the amazing running 
of Sydney Wooderson. 

The athletes I have mentioned made no 
mistakes and the 5,000 metres, in which 














\. PATTERSON MAKING HIS HIGH JUMP OF 6 ft. 5} ins. TO GAIN SECOND PLACE 


Wooderson again beat the Dutchman Slykhuis 
at Oslo, was a race at which to marvel. The 
coaches in question all knew their job and 
how to control, or ‘“‘jolly’’ along, their 
charges. 

On the other hand, I find it hard to imagine 
such great U.S. coaches as Lawson Robertson, 
Boyd Comstock or Ernie Hjertberg letting so 
good a sprinter as Archer, who won the 100 
metres, allow himself to be so badly left, as he 
was, in the 200 metres, because three of his 
opponents jumped the gun; nor would they 
have allowed so good an athlete as D. R. Ede 
to mix his mind between low hurdling and flat 
racing in competition because those in authority 
believed that he might become a great flat-racer. 
He will be a great hurdler when he learns to 
hurdle and uses sprint training as an adjunct. 
We should have won the 1,600 metres relay if 
Ede, running the first lap, had produced some- 
thing better than the pace which left B. Elliot all 
of a deficit of 20 yards to make good. Pugh very 
well kept us in the balance and then came 
a shattering lap by Bill Roberts who ran so well 
in our winning 1936 Olympic team. France beat 
us narrowly for first place. 

Again, no experienced coach constantly in 
touch with his men would have had one of 
a sprint relay team so unbalanced as was our 
No. 1, when he stumbled on the grass edge of 
the track at the start of his relay. Nor would 
Tom White, had he been sent to the track with 
a well-planned schedule, have produced the 
burst when he did which enabled him to finish 
only fifth at 800 metres in the excellent time of 
1 min. 51 ¥, secs. Douglas Wilson, I think, 
overtired himself by winning his 1,500 metres 
heat, quite unnecessarily, since six per heat 
qualified for the final, in which he finished sixth 
in time approximating to 4 min. 11 secs. for the 
full mile—a fine performance. 

Alan Patterson was said to be too inexperi- 
enced to win the high jump on such a big 
occasion, but that I consider nonsense. The lad 
has had plenty of competition in the highest 
European company. He cleared 6 ft. 51% ins. 
to lose by an inch to Bolinder, of Sweden. It 
was not lack of experience in big company, but 
the way he manages his legs from below the 
hips in the lay-out position that cost him the 
European title. 

D. C. V. Watts did himself and his country 
credit in the long jump and the hop, step and 
jump, but a heel that he bruised badly after the 
championships produced the bugbear of jumpers 
of his type. He got sixth in the long jump, well 
below his best known form, but the sixth man 
in the hop, step and jump did nearly 50 ft. and 
was well above Watts’s present calibre. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE 
HARVEST HOME 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


‘ \ J HEN the horses returned to the field for 
the last time there were garlands to their 
necks and ears, and sunflowers and scar- 
let ribbons to their blinkers. Someone had given 
the captain of the reapers a crown of flowers 
himself, as he directed the loading of the final 
sheaves, and now the children were scrambling 
on top, with the branches and festoons they had 
been preparing for this moment. On the leading 
horse was already seated— surely in allusion to 
some half-remembered provincial Ceres ?—the 
prettiest girl of the farm, dressed in white, with 
corn and flowers in her straw bonnet and a yel- 
low sash to her waist. And high over all was 
raised up emblematically the Ivy Girl or Corn 
Baby : a single sheaf from the best corn in the 
field, sometimes ‘‘made into a human shape; 
curiously dressed by the women, and adorned 
with paper trimmings, cut to resemble a cap, 
ruffles, handkerchief, etc., of the finest lace.” 
And so the harvest came home, attended by 
all who had been at work in the fields, with flags 
and ribbons from the top, with pipe and drum 
beneath, and with songs and laughter. There 
would be no serious work on the farm for a week. 
“It is donne with great joy and merriment,” 
says Aubrey, ‘“‘and a Fidler rides on the loaded 
Cart, or Wayne, playing.”’ In the farm-vard the 
mistress and her daughters and maids, busy all 
day about the evening’s banquet, were out to 
see it arrive, and as the symbolic load came to 
a standstill, as likely as not a young man leapt 
on the shafts, to bawl : 
We have ploughed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have brought home every load, 
Hip, hip, hip, Harvest Home ! 
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CORN SHEAVES DECORATING A 


and the last two words would 
be shouted by _ everyone. 
Then cake and beer were 
handed round by the girls, 
the load was driven away to 
the stackyard, the team un- 
harnessed and put in the 
stable, and the men washed 
and spruced themselves up 
in new shirts and shiny boots. 
“They joy before , Thee 
according to the joy in har- 
vest,’’ observed Isaiah. 

At last, under the pro- 


tection of the Corn Baby, 
propped in a corner with 
muslin arms’ outstretched, 


or revolving softly from the 
ceiling with its one archaic 
gesture of fruitfulness, the 
whole company sat down to 
supper on equal terms, dis- 
tinction of class forgotten, 
master beside man and “the 
stranger within the gates’’; 
for farmers generally helped 
one another to bring in the 
corn, as they do to this day, 
and the visiting labourers were 
treated like those of the house. 
There was roast beef and plum 
pudding and a limitless flow of beer or cider. 

Presently they were all on their feet again 
toasting the farmer’s wife in a sing-song catch, 
then the farmer himself, then his daughters— 
someone altering the words on the spur of the 
moment—then the plough, the sickle and the 
flails; and if anyone at this stage was too fuddled 
to remember the trick of the 
rhyme, the proper forfeit was 
imposed : he must drink again. 
At some time in the evening 
the farmer would distribute 
gifts to all his helpers : money 
or tobacco to the men; lace, 
ribbons and rows of pins to 
the girls. And there would 
be singing of the harvestsongs, 
interrupted by brief bellows 
of chorus; old _ favourites 
called for; old voices, one 
after another, rasping away 
through interminable ballads, 
relishing the ancient crudities 
that never failed to enchant 
the] men or to embarrass the 
young women. But how many 
of the living can remember 
these things ? 

To-day, except for the 
not unfriendly stutter of a 
distant tractor, there is silence 
over the stubble-fields. They 
are bringing in the last load 
of corn, but there will be no 
one to welcome it in the yard. 
It comes in like any other 
consignment from the soil of 
England, that roofless food- 
factory, and the employees 
who walk behind it do not 
expect a week’s holiday, or 
even a banquet with the 
manager. It certainly has 
come to pass in our island that 
“the shouting for Thy summer 
fruits and for Thy harvest is 
fallen. And gladness is taken 
away, and joy out of the 
plentiful field.” 

Yet who will convince the 
up-to-date countryman that 
he has lost anything at all, 
duped as he is by the notion 
of infallible Progress? The 
delusion is carefully fostered 
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«SO THE HARVEST CAME HOME, ATTENDED BY ALL 
WHO HAD BEEN AT WORK IN THE FIELDS” 


by the newspapers, most of all when they speak 
with feigned regret of the quaintness of ‘the 
quaint old days.’’ Songless and joyless in his 
work he may be, and cut off from spiritual union 
with his fellows and with the earth—but the 
Grid is coming to the village, and in the new 
cottages there will be H.& C. Who will convince 
him that an attempt to restore that union is 
not the same thing as antiquarian sentimentality, 
for which he would reasonably claim that he has 
‘“‘notime?”’ ‘‘Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
We do. And we find that, made without art or 
love, the bread itself becomes tasteless. 

It is said that most farm labourers in the 
eighteenth century would not have worked for 
a master who failed to provide them with 
supper and song at the end of harvest. Such mcn 
preserved the dignity of the Common People aid 
had not acquired the outlook of wage-slayv 
But we must be careful not to exaggera 
There are still farms in which a true sense of 
fellowship survives, and a smaller number in 
which it finds expression in some sort of harvest 
meal, though generally without much mer:i- 
ment. There may even be one or two in which 
the old gods look for crumbs of comfort unc er 
strange names; though to know that would 
merely amusing! At the beginning of the ce"- 
tury a traveller in the North discovered a co’n 
puppet or Kern Baby, placed in a wheatfield -0 
keep away storms. The farmer’s wife explai:.d 
that prayers to God were all right, but “’ ’e 
mustn’t forget owd Providence. ’s 
best to keep in wi’ both parties.” 

The last corn to be lifted will always rem: -n 
the emblem of completion, and this momen is 
one of those in the year which ought to be unc r- 
lined, if only in the awareness of a coun “y 
childhood. Children are naturally fond of c: 2- 
mony, and with a little encouragement t -y 
would make of the last load an event nearl; 4s 
festive as that already described. But here i: :n 
actual Harvest Home of the 1930s, recor °d 
by Mr. Rolf Gardiner in his book, England f -r- 
self. It is one of many, not at all designed for “he 
enjoyment of children only. 

‘““A great procession would be forme of 
carts and waggons, and these decorated « ith 
boughs and garlands, the horses with dahlic ; in 
their bridles, and the workers of the estate ir the 
waggons, the sixty campers on foot. All wi uld 
sally forth to the field where the last stoo — of 
corn remained, and there the sheaves woul be 
tossed up and then borne to Springhead 1nd 
the church. Everyone joined in the service, 
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and the camp might contribute a chorale. 
Afterwards campers, workers, their wives 
and guests would ascend the hill for 
the Harvest supper in the decorated 
barn. A flower-decked garland of 
corn hung from the lintel of the great 
doors, and within, corn-sheaves and 
flowers made festive that glowing hall 
of brick and flint, fire and candlelight.”’ 
Good food, speeches and songscame after. 
This is elaborate, but the harvest sup- 
per is so good an institution in any form 
that on cannot help thinking it will sur- 
vive, a1 d would even recover in a happier 
countr\ side. Two misfortunes caused it 
to dec ine: the decay of farming, and 
the de-ay of mutual respect between 
master and man. Clearly, without 
prosperity one cannot hope for a richer 
habit c living. ‘‘Master and man”’ will 
remair. as long as humans collaborate. 
But in theory the Harvest Home could 
be ke»t as happily in a Collective 
Farm is in a freehold. It affirms that 
the 1 ime award of labour is not 
econ¢ lic. 
the Springhead Festival the 
Harv: st Home was timed to follow im- 
medic ely on the Harvest Thanksgiving 
—a ractice introduced in Victorian 
times when the farm-house suppers had 
disap eared and the farmers and their 
men ..et after Service to carouse in a 
big « nt or barn. It was then many 
centt ‘ies since the English Church had 
taker an interest in the harvest. Once 
she .ad blessed its ‘‘creatures’’ of wheat 
and oread, and permitted a corn puppet 
to be fixed above the chancel arch, probably 
becaise it had been fixed in the pagan temple 
that (rst occupied the site. And there the straw 
mani in gradually straightened itself into the 
form of a Cross. 
fut the Reformation swept all this away. 
The 18th-century Church cared little or nothing 
for the harvest, and we owe our Thanksgiving 
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CORN BABIES, FROM HEREFORDSHIRE é£((left) 


FROM WORCESTERSHIRE 


Service to Hawker of Morwenstow, it seems. In 
the summer of 1843 he issued a notice to his 
flock inviting them to receive the Sacrament on 
the following Sunday “‘in the bread of the new 
corn’’; and it is clear from his wording that the 
idea was novel. Writing thirty years later, his 
biographer observed that ‘‘there is scarcely a 
church in England in which a Harvest Thanks- 
giving Service is not held.’”’ And that is no less 
true to-day. Generally it is now an evening 
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service, but of course the lavish decora- 
tions have been there throughout the 
day from early Eucharist. Whether we 
owe these also to Hawker of Mor- 
wenstow is not certain, but it may 
well be so, for he was fond of em- 
bellishing his Cornish church, even on 
quite unecclesiastical occasions like 
Midsummer. 

Blood-dark dahlias, bronze 
coloured chrysanthemums, mauve 
Michaelmas daisies—these are the 
flowers that wrangle with the loud saints 
above them in hot-coloured jubilation. 
Bunches of grapes hang from the pulpit 
over bowing sheaves, or from the lec- 
tern, where wheat and barley are crossed 
under the golden bird. Around the font, 
and along the window ledges, and each 
side of the Chancel steps, there are pools 
and tumuli of apples, melons, plums and 
peaches; potatoes, turnips and cucum- 
bers; baskets of figs, currants, rasp- 
berries and strawberries and nuts; great 
dropsical marrows; and loaves of bread 
confessing to sheaves. And all these 
have been sent by parishioners, and 
will afterwards be given to the hospitals 
or distributed in local charity. 

As at Christmas, it would be inter- 
esting to attempt in some part of the 
church a more formal treatment than 
is customary—say a strict pyramid 


corn- 


AND ©r cone of fruits on the font, crisp 
and regular as those seen on the hands 
of worshippers in certain Egyptian wall- 

reliefs, but larger. And in the corn lands 


the Corn Baby might be revived, not necess- 
arily as a doll, but as a formal device, some- 
thing ingenious and beautiful, worked from the 
best ears of that harvest, and hung up prom- 
inently in the church. This festival remains 
one of the best attended in the English 
year, with its air of earth-loving generosity, 
and with its solid and eminently singable 
hymns. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 2< » £vnep Lewis 


ber days with a brighter hue than any other 

of the year? It is, of course, a holiday 
monih, but then so is August, which yet seems 
in retrospect to have been characterised by 
summer thunderstorms, flower-shows in damp 
tents and the sound of rain falling on sodden 
grass tennis courts. But about the ninth month 
of the year there is a perennial verve and 
sparkle, a tang of blackberries and mushrooms, 
the sight of stooked corn and distant blue hills, 
“clear in the cool September morn,’’ a taste of 
cider and farm-house bread and the whirr of 
partridges disturbed on the stubble. 


[ it fancy that paints the memory of Septem- 


Against this background moves, for all 
time to those who knew him, the sturdy, cordu- 
toyed figure of ‘‘Little John,” an old game- 
keeper who died this summer without waiting 
for the grain to ripen in the little upland fields 
round his home on the borders of Radnorshire 
and Montgomeryshire. Skilled and wise in the 
ways of every bird and beast, he had his own 
manner of speaking of them. A dove would be 
“the bird out of the ark’’; cows and calves were 
“Kyows and Kyalfs’’?; moles and mole-hills 
became ‘‘oonts’’ and ‘‘oontie toomps’’; lads 
were “lumps’’ and ‘“‘when I was lumping” 
meant “‘when I was a farm boy.” 


It was speech of the land, the true 
mother tongue, untainted by the written or 
printed word, since John could neither read 
nor write. Yet when on some rare occasion 
the gamekeeper deputised as coachman (for 
he was the perfect handyman) and drove 
into the market town with countless errands, 
all that was needed was to read the long list 
to him once; he forgot nothing. Did he, we 
wondered, know all the hymns by heart or was 
he singing Ja la when, at Harvest Festivals he 
ws pressed into the church choir, and with his 
tcund rosy face topping the stocky figure in 
a surplice looked for all the world like a little 
; A a night-gown just out of a very hot 

ith ¢ 


HE distances he covered on foot from the 

“top end’”’ of the Radnor border to the 
fringe of farm-land along the upper Severn were 
immense, yet his short legs never tired. He was 
known to say that only two things upset him, 
opening his bedroom window at night and being 
deprived of his pipe, which he smoked immedi- 
ately on waking. The wild, fleet partridges and 
woodcock and shy hares of his native hills were 
the main theme of his life, but a story of him is 
remembered on hunting days, for once when 
hounds had checked on the road near his home, 
John came bowling down it driving his spirited 
black pony to market. “Stop, John, stop!” 
called the Master. ‘‘I canna stop,’’ shouted 
John, hauling at the reins of his excited animal, 
and he disappeared round the bend of the road 
scattering hounds and followers to right and 
left. 

So now he goes round the last bend of all 
and with the mind’s eye we see him pause to 
give for the last time that characteristic wave, 
arm straight up and then a dip. He left no child 
behind to inherit his skill and learn his ways, 
and they are old happy ways now quite out of 
fashion. But to his old wife who adored him 
he seemed all the family she wanted, and she 
would draw a chair forward for him by the 
hearth saying ‘“‘Come and sit here, little dearie.”’ 


* * * 


HERE was a time when gleaning took its 
place as a festival of the year, and I have 
heard my old neighbours tell how all the 
villagers went out into the fields on a certain 
day and then carried their gleanings to the 
windmill at the far end of the village street, and 
how in the big families of those days this little 
harvest of corn was something on which to 
reckon. That particular windmill has vanished, 
but gleaning—this time for our poor hens now 
more than ever threatened by the proximity of 
the pot—has returned to fashion, and a very 
pleasant fashion it is, provided it is done openly 
with the consent of the farmer and on one of 


the rare days of sunshine in this variable harvest 
weather. 

Here, surely, are all the ingredients of 
happiness. To be out of doors away from the 
concerns of the house and in a gracious field 
with the sun on our backs, fingers usefully 
employed and mind free to wander where it will 
on the fringes of old associations and _ half- 
remembered poetry. 

You sun burn’d sicklemen, of August weary, 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry: 

Make holiday ; your rve-straw hats put on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 

In country footing. 

But the two ‘‘fresh nymphs” in the company 
felt otherwise. Six-year-old, with tresses to 
match the yellow wheat, stuck dutifully to her 
task for a time and then begged leave to desist. 
Rebellious eight-year-old found a dozen reasons 
for not filling her sack and flitted here and there 
like a fickle butterfly. For the grown-ups it was 
a golden afternoon to remember; for the children 
it was a dull task in a hot field where the sharp 
stubble scratched their bare legs, and that 
probably is exactly what the village children of 
a hundred years ago felt about gleaning. 
x * * 


’ 


T seems to me that the accruing wealth of 
association is the chief asset on the side of 
growing old. What life loses in zest it gains in 
flavour. This thought was lately emphasised in 
the pleasure afforded by a meal of apples, cheese, 
bread and red wine. The cheese was the same 
old mouse-trap variety we have eaten for six 
long years; the bread of course rationed and of 
a doubtful colour, but the wine was a treasured 
bottle of vintage claret and the apples our first 
welcome windfalls from the orchard, very sweet 
and clean on the palate. Such food and drink, 
because they are age-long as well as satisfying, 
link us with the past and breed in the mind 
a contentment that comes from taking our place, 
sober but rejoicing, in the long procession of 
mankind. 
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1.—THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE AND STABLE RANGE (left) FROM THE COURTYARD 


RADWAY GRANGE, WARWICKSHIRE —I 


THE HOME OF LIEUT.-COLONEL J. H. STARKEY 


The successor of a grange of the priory of Coventry, the Elizabethan house enters into 
history at many points—as the home of an ancestor of George Washington, as a witness of 
the Battle of Edge Hill, and as the scene of Sanderson Miller’s early essays in the revival of Gothic. 


HE red soil and the orange-red stone 

of Edge Hill are both conspicuous at 

Radway, the stone in the walls of the 
Grange, the soil wherever it is exposed all 
around. The name itself recalls the time 
when the red way climbing the hill caught the 
eye of anyone in the vale below. ‘‘The red 
colour of the earth,’’ wrote Dugdale, “ sheweth 
itself at a good distance upon that road by 
reason of the ascending ground.’’ Although 


2.—THE 


APPROACH 


FROM THE 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


the track still climbs the hill, it is grass- 
covered and green to-day, as is the great Red 
Horse, which was formerly cut out of the hill- 
side a few miles away, above Tysoe. The Red 
Horse gave its name to the vale lying under 
the escarpment, as the White Horse does to 
the vale of North Berkshire. Other changes 
have taken place in the landscape since King 
Charles drew up his army on the top of Edge 
Hill. The country was then unenclosed, the 





NORTH-WEST 





hill bare and its edge sharp and well defined; 
now it is blurred by the hanging woods 
planted by Radway’s 18th-century owner 
(Fig. 3). Indeed, so altered is the 
scene, so consciously devised the romantic 
landscape with the “castle’’ on the hill peep- 
ing over the tree-tops, that Cavaliers and 
Roundheads are forgotten and in their place 
one sees only the dilettante squire, the 
“gentleman architect,” ‘the Great Master of 
Gothick”’ as he was called by his friend, the 
Great Commoner. Yet, if Sanderson Miller 
has left an indelible impress on Radway aid 
Edge Hill, it was not pride or egoism that 
dictated his activities. In Gothicising (and 
spoiling) his house, in building his toy cas‘le 
on the summit, in laying out his woods aid 
plantations, with Pitt sometimes beside hm 
proffering advice, he believed quite sincer: !y 
that he was ennobling the scene and height«1- 
ing its historic appeal, which he felt deep y. 
And his many enthusiastic coadjutors a id 
friends were equally untroubled by doul s. 
The doubts are left to us, who would pre er 
the house without his trimmings and the | ill 
with its edge sharp and bare as it was w! °-n 
the Civil War opened in the peaceful W r- 
wickshire countryside. To the histor an 
Sanderson Miller is a distraction, although in 
entertaining one, and the beauty of his pl..n- 
tations to-day hardly reconciles one to his 
drastic remodelling of the landscape, still ‘ess 
to his Gothic folly. 

Radway Grange before the Dissolutio:. of 
the Monasteries was a possession of he 
cathedral priory of Coventry. Higher up ‘he 
hill there was another monastic estate, E ‘ge 
Grange, which belonged to Stoneleigh Abbey, 
but this has disappeared. In 1545 Radway 
Grange was acquired by Francis Goodeete. 
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Twenty years later it belonged to Walter 
Light, who, though unknown to fame, can be 
claimed as a direct ancestor of George 
Washington. In 1941 there was found in an 
old leather trunk in a solicitor’s office at 
Banbury a series of deeds relating to Radway 
and the Washingtons’ home, Sulgrave; an 
account of the discovery has been given by 
Mr. H. Clifford Smith in The Connoisseur 
(June, 1944). The earliest of the deeds, dated 
1564, is the original marriage settlement 
signed by Laurence Washington of Sulgrave, 
for the marriage of his eldest son, Robert, to 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Walter 
Light. There is now in a window at Sulgrave 
a qua'ry of glass with the impaled shield of 
Wash ngton and Light. In 1593 another 
marri:ge was arranged, between Walter 
Wash ngton, third son of Robert and Eliza- 
beth, and Alice Murden of Ratley. Old 
Walt r Light was still alive, and he promised 
the p ur that Radway Grange should be theirs 
at hs death, and, meanwhile, after the 
mart age, he undertook to set apart for them 
in hi: house “ sufficient rooms with all manner 
of n cessities fit and convenient for house- 
keey rs’’ as well as meat, drink and firewood, 
but ot apparel; a flock of sheep was also to 
be « ven to them. 

Walter Washington died four years 
afte his marriage (in the same year as his 
grat dfather Light), but his son, John, lived 
to sve the battle of Edge Hill fought over 
his .cres, and the story goes that he rode 
out o join the Royalist army in the field. It 
was from Walter’s eldest brother, Laurence 
Washington, that the President of the United 
States was descended, but in the person of 
Walter Light Radway can claim a direct 
forbear among its former owners and thus 
has had its influence on American as well as 
on J:nglish history. 

After the Restoration Radway belonged 
to a younger branch of the Goodwin family, 
who were seated at Arlescote, only a mile or 
two away. Their ownership lasted until 1712, 
when the property was bought by Sanderson 
Miller, the father of the architect and 
youngest son of John Miller of Boycot near 
Buckingham. A wealthy merchant of Ban- 
bury, he was High Sheriff of Warwickshire in 
1728 and married Maria Welshman, the 
daughter of a clergyman. Their son, Sander- 
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IN THE DISTANCE, 


441 





THE “CASTLE” ON 


EDGE HILL 


son, was born at the Grange in 1717 and was 
only a young man of twenty when he suc- 
ceeded his father. His antiquarian and archi- 
tectural tastes seem to have developed at 
Oxford, where he was at St. Mary Hall under 
the High Tory and Jacobite master, Dr. King; 
but no doubt the historic associations sur- 
rounding his Warwickshire home had their 
own influence on a naturally romantic tem- 
perament. His interests and his career can 
be considered more conveniently next week 
when we come to describe the building of the 
“castle’”’ and his planting of the estate. In 
this article we must confine ourselves to the 
house, his alterations to which were designed 
to be in harmony with his Gothic buildings 
on the hill. 

Before Miller made his addition to it, the 
house was nearly square in shape, presenting 
four almost precisely similar elevations each 
with twin gables divided by a deep valley, as 





FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE WITH SANDERSON 


MILLER’S GOTHIC TRIMMINGS 


on the north and least altered side (Fig. 1). 
At the four angles the walls are built up to 
form a parapet, but this is one of Miller’s 
changes. Three storeys high, the house has 
the compact, wingless plan of certain Cots- 
wold buildings, but the type is commoner in 
towns than in the country. A single, central 
stack housed all the chimney flues. 

The north side (Fig. 1), where the 
mullioned and transomed windows remain 
unaltered, gives a good idea of the original 
appearance of the house in spite of the 
additions to the left. The west side is 
also relatively unchanged except for the 
verandah -like porch (Fig. 3). <A_ late 
16th-century date suggests itself for the 
building, and Walter Light was probably 
responsible for it, although the architectural 
character would not be inconsistent with 
John Washington having undertaken the 
work after coming of age. Presumably, the 
monastic grange occupied the same site, 
originally no doubt chosen on account of the 
perennial spring beside which the house 
stands. 

Miller’s earliest operations at Radway 
consisted of fountains and cascades in the 
grounds. His alterations to the house were in 
progress in 1745, as we know from a letter 
from his friend and client, Lennard Barrett, 
afterwards Lord Dacre. He wrote: “I think 
it would not be amiss to set up the Phoenix 
for the sign to your new house, as it rises 
again out of the ruins of the old one, and more 
magnificent and conspicuous.”” Lord Guil- 
ford in 1752 refers to Miller’s new door, pro- 
bably the one on the south front (Fig. 6). The 
main alteration was the addition of a new 
east front, one room thick (Fig. 7). It has 
two-light windows under square hood-moulds, 
not unlike those favoured by Wilkins 70 to 
80 years later, but for some strange reason 
Miller allowed each of the mullions to be made 
of wood. 

Slender octagonal turrets, from which 
the tops have been removed, frame the 
elevation, the central section of which is 
much elaborated and crowned somewhat 
incongruously by a triangular pediment. 
Under the pediment are six “‘ Perpendicular”’ 
lights in a row; then .come three tall 
sashed windows under ogee heads; at the 
bottom is a triple entry with arches of 
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5.—DOORWAY LEADING FROM THE 
GARDEN TO THE COURTYARD 


four-centred form. The enthusiasm for 
“the Gothick” is apparent, but the result 
with its ill-related parts is hardly a success 
and it is now decently covered 
by a veil of Virginia creeper. 

This addition suggested 
changes on the south front to 
make the transition less ab- 
rupt (Fig. 4). Here were pushed 
out a pair of two-storeyed 
bays with panels of Gothic 
ornament between ground 
and first floor windows. 
Plate glass has been sub- 
stituted for the original 
glazing bars, which probably 
intersected at the top. 

The doorway, for the 
time, is a creditable attempt 
to reproduce a late mediz- 
val design, even though it 
is given a cornice whose 
classic profile is not disguised 
by the brattishing over it. 































8.—THE URN SET UP IN 1779 TO COM- 
MEMORATE THE PLANTING OF TREES 
BY WILLIAM PITT 
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There used to be similar ornament over 
the bay windows, but this has been re- 
moved owing to the decayed condition of the 
stone. The curious eight-petal ornament be- 
tween the two uppermost windows is 
another Millerism. The raising of the walls 
between the gables was evidently done to 
maintain the parapet Jevel on the east front. 

Miller died in 1780 at the age of sixty- 
three, but his widow, ‘‘the Little Woman,” 
whose quiet charm and good management 
earned so many compliments from her hus- 
band’s correspondents, lived on until 1804. 
Miller’s descendants owned the Grange until 
the early part of this century, although for 
some years before the first World War the 
house had been let, and among its occupants 
was Field-Marshal Earl Haig (General Haig, 
as he then was). 

After the war the property was 
acquired by Captain Henry Fenwick, 
who, with the late Mr. Morley Horder as his 
architect, carried out additions and altera- 
tions that have made the house much more 
attractive and convenient. The approach, 
which is from the north, formerly swung 
round to the entrance on the west side (Fig. 3) 
where now there is a lawn with flower borders 
and flagged steps. An entry was pierced 
through the old bakehouse and_ brewery 
range, shown in Fig. 2, forming a gate-house 





7.—THE EAST ELEVATION, ONE OF 
THE EARLIEST ESSAYS IN THE GOTHIC 
REVIVAL. Circa 1745 





under the spreading canopy of a great beech 
tree. On passing this you find yourself in the 
courtyard (Fig. 1) with the house on the right 
and the long stable range in front. House and 
stables were skilfully linked together by the 
addition seen in the angle, and here the 
entrance now is. On the north side of this 
courtyard is a 16th-century stone dovecot, 
gabled and stone-slated and crowned by a 
weathercock -(left of Fig. 2). The rusticated 
doorway (Fig. 5) is in the wall that shuts 
off the courtyard from the gardens to the 
west and south. The scroll work of its 
wrought-iron gate is copied from the stair- 
case balustrade. 

In a little enclosed garden, entered by 
the gate seen on the left of Fig. 2, is what 
remains of the figure of Caractacus (Fig. 9), 
intended by Miller to occupy a niche in the 
room in his tower. Bishop Pococke refers to 
it in his account of his visit to Radway in 
September, 1756. ‘‘In one of these niches is 
to be placed Caractacus in chains, modeled, 
under Mr. Miller’s directions, by a country- 
man of great genius now established in Lon- 
don; it is executed in the yellow freestone.”’ 
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6.—MILLER’S GOTHIC DOORWAY AND 
ONE OF THE BAY WINDOWS 


Caractacus, however, proved to be too large 
for the niche for which he was designed. He 
was placed in the grounds instead, and after 
suffering several moves was 
eventually rescued from 
oblivion in a bed of nettles 
by Earl Haig’s gardener. 
The broken left arm carried 
an uplifted shield now leaning 
against the right leg. 
Another relic of Miller’s 
days is the stone urn under 
a yew close to the house 
(Fig. 8). On being repaired 
in 1908 a sealed bottle was 
found inside with a_ note 
recording the fact that 
In the year 1754 the Right 
Honourable William Pitt Esq 
planted three ashes, two Scoich 
Firrs, and one Mountain Ash, 
being then ona visit to Radway 
with Sanderson Miller Esqre. 
It went on to state that 
the urn was given in 1774 by 










9.--CARACTACUS, MODELLED __ IN 
LOCAL STONE AND INTENDED FOI. A 
NICHE IN THE “CASTLE” 
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Thomas Pitt of Boconnock (afterwards Lord 
Camelford), who sent it from Bath to be placed under 
the trees planted by his uncle, and that it was set up 
on April 12, 1779. The urn has lost its base, which 
(like the mullions) was made of wood. The letters GVL. 
Com. CHATHAM and the date are faintly visible. 

As the new entry on the north side is at a lower 
level than the ground-floor rooms, you go up to the 
hall by a short flight of stairs, for which Mr. Morley 
Horder obtained a graceful late 18th-century wrought- 
iron balustrade (Fig. 10). The interior of the house 
was much altered and redecorated by Miller. Fig. 11 
shows ‘he dining-room with its Gothic alcove under a 
four-ccatred arch. The charming conversation piece, 
inherit:d by Mrs. Starkey, has been attributed both 
to Zoi any and to Stubbs—to the latter on account 
of the painting of the dogs. The principal figure in 
the co nposition is Francis Dashwood of Hall Place, 
Bexle. The Romney over the side table is of Mrs. 
Barry a lady with whom Sir Francis Dashwood of 
West Vycombe was on terms of intimacy. 

‘ aere was an old tradition in the Miller family 
that lenry Fielding, when on a visit to Radway, 
read ver the manuscript of Tom Jones in this room 
when Pitt and Lyttelton were among Miller’s guests. 





10—A LATE 18TH-CENTURY WROUGHT-IRON 
BALUSTRADE 


Miss Lilian Dickins and Miss Mary Stanton, the 
editors of An Eighteenth Century Correspondence, from 
which nearly all our knowledge of Miller and his circle 
is derived, refer to the statement of a Mr. Wills, who, 
writing in 1756, speaks of Radway as the original of 
Squire Alworthy’s seat, but that distinction is usually 
claimed for Prior Park. It is possible, however, that 
both houses were in Fielding’s mind. 

The Gothic fireplace (Fig. 13) is in a bedroom 
which was also redecorated by Miller. It is of Hornton 
stone and, like his doorway, is given a classic cornice. 
Although no doubt closely following Miller’s design, 
the mason has managed to impart some of his own 
individuality to the curiously flat carving. 

In the drawing-room (Fig. 12) there is no hint of 
Gothic. For the delicate late 18th-century decoration 
of frieze, doorway and fireplace, the architect’s son 
and successor, Fienes Sanderson Miller, was doubt- 
less responsible. The painted panels and medallions 
(0' the Senses and the Arts and Sciences) were 
brought by Mrs. Starkey from an almost contem- 
p rary room at Halcot, near Bexley in Kent. They 
& very happily with their new surroundings in a 


t1om of great charm. 


(To be concluded) 
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11.—THE DINING - ROOM, AS GOTHICISED BY SANDERSON MILLER 








13.—ONE OF MILLER’S GOTHIC FIREPLACES 
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WATERFORD GLASS—II 


By Major-General H. T. MacMULLEN 


“NHE quantity of Waterford 
glass—or rather the lack of 
it—formed the main theme 

of my first article. It now remains 
to tackle the formidable obstacle of 
recognition. And formidable may 
well prove to be too mild an epithet. 
For the truth about flint glass pro- 
duction, during the period of which 
I write (1783-1851), is that the 
methods and materials used in Great 
Britain and Ireland were too similar 
to admit of any clear distinction 
being drawn between Irish-made 
glass and English-made glass, let 
alone trying to single out the pro- 
ducts of Waterford from those of 
Cork, Dublin, Belfast and the rest. 

If there are any clues that would 
help to determine a Waterford piece from other 
contemporary makes they should seemingly first 
be sought in the cutter’s shop. It wasa feature of 
the 1802 site in the Old Tan Yard, and Mr. 
John M. Bacon wrote of it in Country LIFE on 
January 25, 1946, that Waterford was a pioneer 
in being the first'to possess one of herown. Yet 
there is no evidence that this exclusively Water- 
ford shop ever evolved any exclusively Water- 
ford ideas. As Mr. G. Bernard Hughes has 
stated, ‘‘there never was any purely Irish style 
in cutting’? (CouNtTRY LIFE, January 4, 1946). 
All the motifs he gives as characteristic of old 
English cut-glass are to be found also in the 
known Waterford pieces. The different styles 


1.—PART OF A REGENCY 


SERVICE IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE. Believed to be Waterfox.!, 


By gracious permission of His Majesty the King 


of diamond cutting (Fig. 2), the horizontal 
prisms, the printies,* the stars, the splits, the 
blazes, all are there and without any novel 
addition such as the conventional flower some- 
times found in Cork glass. 

The problem, then, is to discover if there 
was any arrangement of these familiar pawns 
on the flint glass chess-board that could be said 
to be peculiar to Waterford alone, for the pawns 
themselves have no secret to give up. Mr. 
; * It seems that t his term, which has become current recently, 
should really be *‘ punties,’’ which is used in the Waterford pattern 
sheets. So called from resemblance to the ground-off mark on the 


base of old glass articles left by the pontil iron. 
houses the pontil iron was referred to as the punty or puntee. 


There is also a reference in a Waterford account book to a *‘ punty 


jug’”’ (Fig. 4). 
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2.—A STUDY IN DIAMOND CUTTING. 


(Left to right) Sugar bowl (cross cut), scent 


bottle (large shallow, fine, plain sharp); celery glass (strawberry with split bands): glass 


dish (strawberry). 


3.—CUT AND MOULDED DECANTERS. 


AND ARCHED CUTTING DESIGNS. 
WATERFORD” ON THE BASE. 


In Mrs. White’s collection at Waterford 
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NOTE THE SEMI-CIRCLE PENDANT 


NOS. 1 TO 3 ARE STAMPED “ PENROSE, 
In Mr. Dudley Westropp’s collection at Dublin 


In Irish glass- 


Dudley Westropp has two suggestions. ‘A con- 
tinuous arched design, consisting of two pillirs 
and a connecting arch, all in fine diamond c.:t- 
ting, generally with splits between the angles of 
the connecting arches, and a star within the 
arch”’ (Fig. 3). Secondly, “A continuous semi- 
circular pattern pendant from a straight hori- 
zontal line, the semicircles filled with fine 
diamond cutting, generally with two or three 
splits between” (Fig. 3). In Mr. Westropp’'s 
book will also be found some of the pattern 
sheets used by Samuel Miller, foreman cutter at 
Waterford during the 1820s and 1830s. So 
far as my knowledge goes these sheets are the 
only relics of originals used in an Irish glass- 
house, but those bound in book form bear the 
title ‘‘ English, Irish and Scotch Patterns,”’ which 
is not exactly a pointer to Waterford ingenuity. 

Next for consideration is the thickness and 
generally tactile qualities of the glass. Mr. 
Bernard Hughes’s quotation from Thorpe that 
“the luxury types of England became the com- 
mercial types of Ireland’”’ leaves us with the 
picture of the Irish manufacturer indulging his 
possibly English foreman cutter, during the years 
of England’s reparation (1780-1825), by provid- 
ing him with a thicker metal into which he 
could cut deeper diamonds and_ horizontal 
prisms. There was, no doubt, a measure of 
truth in this assertion though it could not be 
applied to all Irish-made glass, in particular 
moulded decanters and wine-glasses. Thickness 
is probably nowhere more pronounced than in 
pieces like the oval-shaped dessert dish in Fig. 7 
in my previous article, and one of the most 
attractive features was its varying degree. It 
was not uncommon in a service of this sort ‘or 
the edge on one side of a dish to be twice as 
thick as on the other. 

An even more interesting sidelight is to be 
found in solidity, for when the heavy excise 
duties came to be applied to Ireland from 1825 
to 1845, there was no appreciable decrease in ‘he 
weight of Irish-made glass. An uncut decanter 
in Mr. Dudley Westropp’s collection, believe: to 
be Waterford and dated about 1840, weighs 
less than 7 lb. One possible explanation of 
paradox may be that Irish manufacturers v 
unable to adapt their champagne tastes to t' cir 
new beer incomes. There is ample evidenc: 
support such a possibility in the number of I 
glasshouses which either went bankrupt 
changed ownership during this period. 
Waterford Manufactory survived it by six j 
but never really recovered from its effects. 

Where the great majority of people fi 
ready means of recognising Waterford gla 
lies, not in thickness or solidity, but in co 
Space does not permit of an examination ere 
into the origin of one more legend whe eby 
posterity has come to regard a dark blue tii t in 
old glass as the undisputable “hall-mark © of 
genuine Waterford. It must suffice, there ore, 
to state categorically that this belief is a fal icy. 
Judged by the standards of the day the te» ‘ure 
of Waterford ‘glass was distinctly white. 

There is a theory that this blue effect i: old 
glass was studied, and produced by introdu-ing 
oxide of cobalt into the mixture. An old rfer- 
ence book states : ‘So great and diffusive is the 
colouring power of this material that as muci as 
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4—A CLARET JUG CUT IN “ PRINTIES” OR “« PUNTIES.” j 
) |(Righ) 5—TWO DECANTERS, TWO PUNCH GLASSES, AND A SALAD BOWL. Note the perpendicular sides and horizontal 
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Probably Waterford, circa 1820. 





In the National Museum, Dublin. 


prismatic cutting of the decanters, circa 1830-45. In Mrs. White’s collection at Waterford 


will li on a sixpence will give a distinctly blue 
tinge co a ton of molten glass.’’ Mr. Dudley 
West opp has effectively disposed of this possi- 
bility in Waterford. No one is in a better posi- 
tion  » do so since he holds the original recipes 
passe . on by John Hill to Jonathan Gatchell in 
1786, and the revised versions used in 1828. He 
has s ated that they contain all the ingredients 
used and that oxide of cobalt is not mentioned. 
He re zards the presence of this blue tint in old 
glass is being accidental, and possibly due to an 
impu ity in the oxide of lead or manganese used 
in the manufacture. 

Such being the case we have another argu- 
ment for the whiteness of Waterford since none 
but the best materials was used. The sand came 
mostly from Lynn in Norfolk, the lead at first 
from Newcastle and later from Bristol, and the 
potash from Quebec. To the mixture of these 
basic ingredients was added a small quantity of 
saltpetre, and only a tincture of purified man- 
ganese sufficient to counteract the discolouring 
greenish effect of iron in the sand. The results 
did not have the hueless translucency of modern 
glass but the evidence of the proved historical 
piece, and of the marked piece, is that of ‘a good 
white metal.” 

Finally there is shape. Here I propose to 
confine my remarks to the decanter, partly 
because its stouter build tends to make it the 
most frequently met survivor of a fragile art, 
and partly because it holds a bitter memory for 
the writer. Nearly twenty years ago I bought 
one at a sale at Dungarvan, County Waterford, 
under the delusion that it must be genuine 
Waterford because the vertical height of the 
vessel happened to coincide with the measured 
circumference of the broad circular lip. For 
years I nursed this belief until finally dis- 
illusioned by the author of Ivish Glass, who dis- 
closed that my secret was no secret and “utter 
nonsense”’ into the bargain. 

Many Waterford decanters of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
undoubtedly had lips of considerable circum- 
ference, usually surmounting necks on which 
were superimposed three rings of the “‘triple”’ 
type to ensure a firm grip for three-bottle men. 
But it would seem that this latter feature, taken 
in conjunction with the barrel-shaped body 
(Fig. 3), is a better clue to a Waterford decanter 
than the futile formula by which I was deluded. 
Nor would the lip theory stand the strain of 
scrutiny in a still earlier model (Fig. 1 in the 
previous article), where the rim is so perceptibly 
small as to make comparison absurd with the 
long, ringless neck and straight tapering sides 
of the body. Not that either of these styles is 
aproof. They were a mode, but not a monopoly, 
of the Waterford glasshouse. If selection had to 
9e made from shape alone it would be from the 
Straight perpendicular sides of yet another 
model (Fig. 5) that I would draw most convic- 
tion, though hereagain theoutline isan indication 
more to a date (1830-1845)than to an identity. 
My case, then, is that too much similarity 
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to other makes prevents sure diagnosis of Water- 
ford glass. There can, in my view, be only two 
possible occasions when one could say without 
fear of contradiction that a certain piece is 
Waterford, and both cover such a limited field 
as to be of little use to a collector. To one I have 
laid claim already : possession of a collection or 
individual piece with an irrefutable history 
sheet, a difficult thing to establish from an age 
that took little interest in recording and less in 
the intrinsic value of flint glass. The other is to 
come upon that rarity, the marked piece, shaped 
in an iron mould whose base was stamped with 
the name and town of the manufacturer (Fig. 3) : 
a limited number of decanters, jugs and bowls 
only belong to this category. Everything else 
must be relegated to a catalogue of conjecture in 
which authority to make entries marked possibly 
Waterford, or probably Waterford, is strictly 
limited to the few who are competent to judge. 

It was as no member of such a tribunal, but 
as a pilgrim in search of the historical, that I was 
accorded the privilege to view a service of old 
glass in Buckingham Palace, believed to be 
Waterford and traditionally connected with the 
Prince Regent (Fig. 1). In all there are 128 
pieces left in this service : 44 decanters (20 large, 
24 medium), 71 wine-glasses (in three sizes all 
the same design), and 13 finger-bowls. The high 
proportion of decanters indicates the usual 
heavy casualty list and this is confirmed by the 


6.—CHANDELIER 
CITY HALL COUNCIL CHAMBER. 
Believed to be a gift from Waterford 
glasshouse in 1788 
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presence of only nine stoppers. Age is estab- 
lished by the weight and thickness of the metal. 
A large decanter weighs 6 Ib. 4 0z. with stopper 
and 5 lb. 10 oz. without. The chief motif in 
cutting is the plain, sharp diamond, and on the 
underneath side of the base of each piece is cut 
a large multi-pointed star—an indication of the 
later years of the Regency period. 

Association with the Prince Regent comes 
from the engraved Prince of Wales’s Feathers, 
but there is no history to connect this collection 
with Waterford or indeed with the “long 
cherished Isle which he loved like his bride,”’ to 
quote Byron’s reference to the royal visit to 
Dublin in 1821. The Waterford diagnosis was 
made by an examiner who came, appropriately 
enough, from Stourbridge. On what grounds 
he based his verdict I was unable to discover. 
I hope it was not the dark shade, which is pro- 
nounced, and against which a small personal 
service used by Queen Victoria stood out in con- 
trasting whiteness. 

Where dark shades become a feature of 
Waterford glass they take the form of shadows 
falling across the revealing light of information 
and casting doubt where doubt ought not to be. 
Four generations have accepted the chandelier 
hanging in the Council Chamber of the Water- 
ford City Hall (Fig. 6) as being a gift from the 
Glass Manufactory about 1788, when the present 
building was erected. Yet no record has been 
preserved to give the full satisfaction of con- 
firmation. 

No one could have done more to disperse 
this particular shadow than Mr. Alan Downey, 
founder of the Waterford Historical Society. 
At my request he has recently retraced 
the beaten tracks of investigation but, alas, 
to no purpose. Darker still is the story he 
has to tell of how souvenir-hunting tourists have 
reduced the splendour of this work of art to a 
skeleton of its former magnificence. It may well 
be, however, that some good has come out of the 
evil of vandalism, in that the absence of orna- 
mentation has thrown into greater relief the 
plain cylindrical branches. Insome chandeliers, 
especially the smaller ones, the branches had 
hollow notches cut out so as to break up the 
plain surface. 

In the 1914 edition of the J/lustrated Guide 
to Waterford there was a photograph of a chan- 
delier owned by Lord Cloncurry which was said 
to be the most beautiful example ever produced 
by the Waterford Manufactory, but in March, 
1931, the Dublin Independent claimed this honour 
for the chandelier formerly in the Irish House of 
Lords. Some years after the latter piece had 
been acquired by the Bank of Ireland it was dis- 
membered and carefully examined. It gave the 
impression of being very made up, some parts 
having the “‘Irish’’ dark tint while others were 
whiter. It is unlikely that either of these orna- 
mental specimens will ever supplant the ravished 
Luminary in the City Hall as the acknowledged 
memorial to a famous Waterford industry. 

The first article on this subject appeared on August 30. 
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BETTER BRITISH SHOW-JUMPING 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARD 


a spectacle, of show-jumping, already 

great, is rapidly increasing. Not only 
that, but the standard in this country is 
improving steadily and, I believe, would com- 
pare without shame with that of any other. 
The British Show-Jumping Association, which 
now controls nearly all jumping events in Great 
Britain, has achieved a remarkable success. As 
a result it seems probable that, when the next 
Olympic Games are held in 1948 in England, 
we shall be able to enter a team that will give 
a good account of itself. For many years we 
had the mortification of being consistently 
beaten by foreign teams and individuals at the 
International Show, but, once we had realised 
that the theory that all Englishmen are superb 
horsemen by right of birth was entirely fal- 
lacious, we set to work to learn and began 
steadily to improve. 

Show-jumping is a separate art, demanding 
enormous patience and application. The French 
and the Italians had long developed it and 
evolved a technique (in their several ways) that 
put them head and shoulders above their 
opponents. To be sure there were giants in the 
land, even in those days: Glencross, Sam 
Marsh, Geoffrey Brooke, Buckland are still 
names to conjure with; but by the vast majority 
of English horsemen the art was regarded as 
‘circus tricks’’, beneath the notice of English 
fox-hunters. 

Of all influences that affected our appre- 
ciation and practice of jumping I think it true 


T=: popularity, both as a sport and as 
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to say that the Army School of Equitation at 
Weedon was the greatest. Largely as the result 
of depressing experience in South Africa, the 
teaching of equitation in the Army was revised 
and improved. In 1914 the Army could ride: 
in 1925 it was riding better. The effect of our 
successes in the Prince of Wales’s Cup, with 
such horsemen as Malise Graham, Muir, Talbot- 
Ponsonby, to mention a few outstanding, to 
represent us, had a quick reaction. 

The Pony Clubs also had an enormous 
influence. For the first time our children were 
properly taught to ride, as we ourselves were 
not, with the result that there has been and is 
growing up a generation of young horsemen and 
horsewomen who will fill adequately the gaps 
as these occur. The performance in the Juvenile 
Championship at Blackpool last month was 
really exceptional. As a compliment to the 
rising generation a most testing course was 
decreed, with jumps as high as 4 ft. 6 ins. at 
the gate and with really testing spreads, well 
placed. Even so there was a tie with clear 
rounds by three competitors and several others 
were not far behind. 

The success of Mr. L. Lockhart’s iron-grey 
mare Jean, ridden by Master Norman Swinner- 
ton, with only three slats displaced in the jump 
off, was a really remarkable performance. Only 
one fault behind in the jump off were Miss Pat 
Moss’s Hairpin of White Cloud and Mr. Edmund 
Makin’s short-tailed Springbok. To me this 
consistent excellence was better even than the 
outstanding performances done in the Open. 
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I have, with no little trepidation, hi iteq 
that Irish horsemanship is, in fact, infericr to 
our own in many respects. This belief has een 
strengthened by comparison of what I sa y at 
Dublin and what I have seen at the White -ity 
and, most, at Blackpool. I am relieved to !:arn 
that this belief is shared by one whose nar ¢ is 
deservedly famous in international jum, ing, 
himself an Irishman of the deepest dye. I dc ubt 
whether a single entrant in the Dublin Child: 2n’s 


Class would have qualified for the Juvenile \ 
ny ' 


Championship. I doubt equally whether 
Irish competitor at Ball’s Bridge, with the 
honoured exceptions of the Irish Army t am 
and, perhaps, Miss Iris Kelleth and Mr. | ick 
Bamber, would have survived the Elimina ion 
Competition in the Open. 

I am certain that, with horsemen suci as 


Mr. Ted Williams, whom I place at the hea | of | 
the list, Mr. Curley Beard, Mr. R. Hall, the | 


Carter brothers and a few others we have the 
makings of an international team that 1 ay 
shock the world. We have, too, some re illy 
outstanding, consistent horses; and one young. 
ster, Mrs. J. Woollam’s chestnut gelding 
Bartestree, which won the North of England 
championship under Mr. C. Beard, seems to me 
to have the makings of a renowned champion, 
Mr. Hall won the championship with his big 
bay horse Sparky. Sparky tied with Mr. F. W. 
Foster’s bay mare Peggy, ridden by Mr. Donald 
Beard, who is almost as good a horseman as his 
brother, with the only clear rounds in the com- 
petition. In the jump off Peggy, which jumps 

















(1) JOHNNY B., LAST YEAR’S WINNER, GAVE UP HALF-WAY ROUND IN THE CHILDREN’S CHAMPIONSHIP. (2) ANY CNE § ¢ 

OF US AT ANY TIME! (3) MISS PAT MOSS’S HAIRPIN OF WHITE CLOUD (SECOND IN CHAMPIONSHIP) AT THE STILE. § \ 

(4) MASTER NORMAN SWINNERTON PILOTS JEAN TO VICTORY. (5) DAVID BARKER ON SPRINGBOK TIED FOR SECCND § t 
PLACE, BUT WENT LAME AND RETIRED 
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MR. R. HALL ON SPARKY AT THE LAST JUMP IN THE OPEN 


TRICKY 


H\D a letter the other day from a corres- 
I pcadent who, after saying kind things about 
a golfing something I had written, pro- 
pounced, by way of postscript, a question which 


» he deemed suitable for a Dickens ‘‘quiz.’’ It 


was as follows : ‘‘ With what did Mr. Weller, sen., 
stir tle fire after the lamented death of his 
wife?’ As I pride myself on knowing my 
Pickwick pretty well and the question referred 
to perhaps the greatest chapter in that great 
work, I had no intention of being beaten if I 
could help it. Vanity dies hard, and I puzzled 
my brains a long time, but at last I had humbly 
to look at the book. Anybody else who thinks 
he knows it well had better not read the next 
sentence, for I propose to give the answer. The 
answer is ‘‘ With a meditative visage,’’ and when 
I first discovered it I roundly accused my corres- 
pondent of unfairness. On reflection, however, 
Icame to the conclusion that such an accusation 
was always the refuge of the defeated, and that 
Thad been fairly beaten. But though I acquit 
my conqueror of unfairness, I do think he was a 
bit tricky. 
**" * * 

This distinction between unfairness and 
trickiness has its application to golf courses. 
I doubt if there is, strictly speaking, such a 
thing as an unfair hole, though I have often in 
my wrath called Heaven to witness that there 
was. I assume, of course, a certain familiarity 
with the course on the player’s part. Holes can- 
not be laid out with a too scrupulous regard for 
the man who plays them for the first time, or at 
least they will be very dull holes if they are. And 
when a man knows the hole and so knows the 
tisk he chooses to run he has no right to call it 
unfair. I have mentioned before a hole at Hen- 
daye, where the second shot is across an arm of 
the sea. If the stranger takes a driver from the 
tee he finds the carry for the second beyond his 
powers, so that he must play round. If he takes 
a mashie from the tee he can get home easily 
enough, since, unobserved by him, the chasm is 
much narrower at one point than another. That 
is not unfair; it merely puts a reasonable 
premium on local knowledge. 

Guide flags can sometimes perhaps be 
accused of unfairness, even though they be 
Menimate, and animate guides can certainly be 
unfair. A friend of mine once played golf in 
Jaoan against a local champion. This story 
could not discreetly have been told before the 
w:r, but I imagine it is permissible now. Having 
the honour, he asked where the hole was, and 
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in blinkers, which I have never admired, 
became unbalanced and committed 10% faults 
to the 5 of Sparky. Mr. Woollam, formerly well 
known as an amateur golfer and now equally 
well known as an amateur of horseflesh, gained 
third place with his bay Gay Lady ridden by 
Mr. C. Beard for only half a fault. The imagin- 
ation of the President of the Association in the 
selection of jumps and their sequence must be 
admired by all interested in this fascinating art. 

An International all-British Event, which 
followed the Open, was won by England with 
a total of 2 faults, Wales being second with 
7 ¥% faults; Scotland was third with 171% faults, 
and Ireland, represented by Commandants 
Corry and Quinn and Mr. R. J. O’Neill on his 
White City winner Andsome, brought up the 
rear with 20% faults. Bartestree under Mr. C. 
Beard gave another magnificent performance, 
completing the championship course without 
a fault and being the only one to do so. The 
teams jumped, one at a time in due sequence, so 
that the interest was maintained until the last 
individual entered the ring. 

Next year the championships will be held 
at Newport, Monmouthshire : in 1948 it will be 
Blackpool’s turn again, and in the following 
year the White City will see this event, which 
has made such an enormous impression on the 
British public. For those events we may confi- 
dently expect even further improvement, but 
it is important that British jumpers should be 
given every opportunity for competitive jump- 
ing on the Continent and under International 
rules during next year. 


> A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


was directed over a heathery hill-top. He was 
therefore somewhat surprised to see his adver- 
sary drive about a hundred yards to the left of 
it. The reason was soon apparent; he was up 
to his neck in heather while the local champion’s 
ball reposed on the turf. In answer to his mild 
protest he was told that he had asked where the 
hole was; the line, as the local champion 
smilingly admitted, was in quite another direc- 
tion. His conduct, I am disposed to think, 
decidedly crossed the border line between the 
tricky and the unfair. I remember a distin- 
guished New Zealand golfer telling me how he 
was trying to hole a putt when the ball on a per- 
fectly flat green came back to the spot whence 
he had struck it. That was owing to the sud- 
den intervention of a small earthquake. Whether 
it was unfair or merely tricky on the part of Pro- 
vidence I must leave to the reader to determine. 
* * * 


There are plenty of tricky holes in the world 
and some of them are very amusing; indeed 
some may even approach to greatness. There is 
applicable to them the obiter dictum of Mr. 
Michae! Finsbury on a festive occasion : ‘‘One 
drunken man, excellent business—two drunken 
men, all my eye.”’ When there are too many 
tricky holes they cease to be amusing and 
become simply a bore. I met a lady the other 
day at Stoke Poges who reminded me of a 
certain short hole I had once described from my 
memories of Eastbourne in prehistoric ages; the 
ball always, as the local proverb ran, came back 
from Beachy Head, and the trick consisted in 
playing sufficiently to one side of the green. As 
I remember, it never failed; sooner or later the 
ball trickled safely down the slope. ‘‘The hole 
is still there,’ my lady said with a proud 
patriotism, and I was sentimentally delighted to 
hear it, but one hole of that kind is as good as a 
feast. Once upon a time we had three consecu- 
tive holes at Aberdovey, the 15th, 16th and 17th 
with their greens in hollows, where a kindly dis- 
posed ball might from the second shot make the 
complete circuit and lie dead. When I once had 
three consecutive threes there, turning a bad 
round into a medal-winning one, I thought it 
capital fun, but my maturer judgment approves 
the alterations that have long since been made. 
Trickiness is good only in homceopathic doses. 
In short, one tricky hole is excellent business, 
but too many are all my eye. 

Lack of appreciation of this truth was pro- 
bably the cause of the too violent reaction of 
feeling against blind holes, which at one time 


swept over the country. The early makers of 
courses, who were hardly to be called by the 
dignified name of architects, thought that 
because some particular blind hole was dramatic 
and exciting it was impossible to have too much 
of a good thing. So as soon as they saw a hill 
they put a tee on one side of it and a green on 
the other. Thus blind shots became a bore and 
too many of them were to my mind swept out of 
existence, the good suffering with the bad. 
Generally speaking the golfer likes a little of 
everything. He likes a certain number of honest 
straightforward holes where he can see exactly 
where he is going and what he has to do, with no 
hidden difficulties. But he also wants every 
now and again something entertaining and 
mildly deceptive. He does not want to use his 
wits all the time nor to be kept on perennial 
tenterhooks as to the fate of his ball, but every 
now and then it pleases him to be made to think 
and to have a little drama and luck for his 
money. The most popular architect will be 
he who can provide these various ingredients of 
the golfing dish in the proportion which meets 
the public taste. I may add that there are some 
players who do not like to be made to think at 
all, but their weight, as they say in mathe- 
matical problems, may be neglected. 
* * * 

There is one exception to the rule against 
too much trickiness, and that is on short garden 
courses, whether they consist purely of putting 
or of pitching and putting. On them the 
designer can hardly allow himself too much 
licence in twisting the player’s tail. I have 
vivid memories from the opening day of one of 
the most amusing and delightful of such courses. 
The distinguished architect, an old friend of 
mine, was to take part in a foursome by way of 
inaugural ceremony. All the neighbours had 
been summoned to see it, and he was armed for 
the occasion with his most precious Philp 
putter. At the very first hole—a long putt along 
a narrow path up a slope—his ball, slightly mis- 
directed, took off from the edge of the path, 
plunged down into an abyss to one side, and 
ended fully fifty yards from the hole! He had 
been hoist by his own ingenious petard, and 
that is the kind of thing and the kind of hole 
that is the making of garden golf. Perfectly 
straightforward putting, as in clock golf on a 
lawn, can quickly become wearisome, but on 
that course of devilish cunning the players were 
always left with too little time to dress for dinner. 
It was impossible to resist just one more round. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


KENT’S 
EYE-CATCHER 


IR,—The photograph of the sham 
S ruin at Rousham sent by your 
correspondent R. W., which appeared 
in your issue of August 23, leads me 
to wonder whether any of your readers 
can interpret the following MS. 
verses :— 

TO GENERAL DORMER ON HIS 
BUILDING IN ASTON FIELDS. 

A gallant youth (’tis he, tis Litchfield’s 
line) 


To Spain’s proud capital shall bend his 
way, 

And hear some cringing Don rehearse 
for pay. 

“Here England fought, and there yon 
Portal stands, 

The monument of Spain and valiant 
Dormer’s hands.”’ 

A neighbour, one of Lord Litch- 
field’s sons, was evidently on his way 
to Spain on a “‘grand tour.’’ A local 
historian, the late Rev. C. C. Brookes, 
in his History of Steeple Aston says: 

“It would seem as though the 
author wished the building to be 
regarded not as a ‘Folly’ but as a 
glorious memorial of General Dormer’s 
martial prowess in the war in Spain.’’ 
A triumphal arch, in fact !—T. 
COTTRELL-DORMER, Newbottle Manor, 
Banbury, Oxfordshire. 


THE STORKS DEPART 
S1r,—The local storks are due to leave 
this city every year on August 15. 
This year they were still here on the 
eighteenth, but had gone by the 
morning of the nineteenth. During the 
night I was lucky enough to hear a 
number of birds calling to each other 
as they passed overhead in a manner 
rather reminiscent of geese. Never 
having heard storks produce any 
sound other than their normal 
machine-gun clatter, I should be 
interested to know whether storks do, 
in fact, call as they start on their 
emigration flight.—T. VERSCHOYLE, 
clo The British Council, Ankara, Tur- 
he y. 


TOO MANY WAGONS 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of a 
Suffolk wheelwright’s yard taken some 


fifty years ago. It speaks for itself of 
an age now passed. It has been in the 
same family for many generations, 
some members of which came to 
London and filled positions of responsi- 
bility in Long Acre. Three sons of the 
wheelwright seen in the picture still 
run this yard, though not with the 
abundance of work as here depicted. 
Undertaking and the repair of a piece 
of furniture go side by side with the 
wagon work, as coopering did in the 
old days. 

I was told that the wheelwright of 
the picture used to sigh with relief when 


a passing wagon drew out of earshot, 
as he lived in constant dread lest one 
should come into his then  too-full 
yard.— ALLAN JoBSON, Beauchamp 
Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


CUCKOOS AND HOUSE- 
MARTINS 


S1r,—With reference to my letter in 
your issue of July 12, describing the 
laying of cuckoos’ eggs in two house- 
martins’ nests and to Major Con- 
greve’s comments (August 16), I am 
afraid the sequel is rather disappoint- 
ing. 

I had asked that the house- 
martins’ nests containing the young 
cuckoos should be undisturbed; but I 
fear that the cook’s wish to see justice 
done overcame the restraint due to 
science, for she ascended by ladder, 
enlarged the entrance hole of one 
nest, and executed the cuckoo. She 
could only just reach the other nest, 
and could not extract the other bird, 
but admits damaging the entrance 
hole : this young cuckoo got away. It 
would have been interesting to see if 
they could have got away through the 
tiny entrance holes, if left undisturbed. 
Subsequently a pair of martins 
repaired one nest, and have since suc- 
cessfully raised a family. 

If, as Major Congreve suggests, 
the hatching out of a cuckoo’s egg in 
a house-martin’s nest is unique, this 
has at least been doubly established 
in this case at Alwoodley.—HvuGH 
Bury, Alwoodley Golf Club, near 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 


CUCKOOS’ EGGS 
Sir,—Capt. J. Lichfield Speer’s letter 
about “‘the theory recently advanced 
that cuckoo’s eggs are laid by the hen 
host’’ reminds me of the story of the 
schoolboy, asked in an examination 
paper, ‘‘What do you know about the 
cuckoo?”’’ He wrote, ‘‘ The cuckoo is 
a bird that lays other birds’ eggs in 
its own nest, and viva _ voce.’’— 
G. Murray Levick, Surgeon-Com- 
mander, R.N. (Retd.), White Barn, 
Old Oxted, Surrey. 


CORNCRAKES IN 
SUTHERLAND 


S1r,—Early in July, at the end of a 
long day’s motoring, we arrived at our 
destination on the west coast of 
Sutherland. Our hotel, mainly occu- 
pied by fishermen, stood back from 
the bay, and from two sides of it 
stretched countless little fields, mostly 
standing in bright green corn or long, 
uncut hay. 

As I climbed stiffly out of the car 
I was thrilled to hear the unmistake- 
able voice of a corncrake. I could not 
remember having heard one for at 
least 30 years, though before the first 
world war these birds were common 
enough on the lower slopes of the 
Pentland Hills. In my excitement I 


A SUFFOLK WHEELWRIGHT’S YARD FIFTY YEARS AGO 
See letter: Too Many Wagons 


seized my son’s arm and said: 
“Listen.”” He smiled and answered : 
“Grand sound.” I was surprised and 
faintly disappointed, as I felt sure that 
I was introducing him to a new bird, 
or, at any rate, a new “‘voice.”’ I dis- 
covered that he thought that it was a 
fishing-reel and that somebody must 
be drying his line ! 

During the next few days and 
nights I began to wonder why I had 
been so pleased to hear that sound 
again, for we soon found that every 
field harboured at least one corncrake, 
and that while by day their craking 
was intermittent, about midnight 
they would settle down to a steady 
competition. Round about two 
o’clock in the morning every bird in 
the place seemed to be sitting just 
outside our window, all working them- 
selves up into a perfect frenzy, getting 
continually and maddeningly in and 
out of time and “tune” 
other. 

We all tried to see these birds 
without success, till one day a fellow 
guest at the hotel recalled that some- 
one had once told her that by lying in 
the long grass and rubbing two stones 
together you could attract them. 
Rather as a joke we walked along the 
road and, leaning on a dry stone dyke, 
we rubbed and rubbed two stones. 
Very soon scmeone pointed, and there 
on an open knoll stood a corncrake in 
full view, his head raised, singing for 
all he was worth. He stood there so 
long that he collected quite an 
audience—until the hotel gong called 
us to dinner. 

We tried again later with no 
result, so I cannot say whether on the 
first occasion we hit on two stones 
which produced the right note, or 
whether it was simply a coincidence. 

During the second week of our 
stay we heard very little of the corn- 
crakes and thought that their short 
season of song was over. On the 
following Sunday afternoon a friend 
staying with us suggested that we 
should try the effect of a fishing reel. 
After some discussion my reel was 
chosen as having the best “‘tone,’’ so 
we carried it off to a field where we 
lay in the edge of the long grass. The 
first series of double jerks on the line 
produced an answer from the middle 
of the field. We waited for several 
minutes and tried again. This time 
the bird rose and flew straight over 
us and across the wall behind us into 
the next field. 

We continued this experiment in 
different fields until my line, backing 
and all, was completely unwound and 
hopelessly tangled. We got almost 
instant answers in every field—one 
other bird flew over us and two birds 
flew across in front of us. In spite of 
a good pair of field-glasses, we never 
managed to see another bird on the 
ground. 

I do not advise anyone t) try this 
experiment, for that night we were 
treated to the most devastating chorus 
of all. Whether they were just getting 
a little of their own back, or whether 
they were still looking for the unknown 
girl with the golden voice, we shall 
never know. But this I do know, that 
corncrakes are in no immediate 
danger of becoming extinct in Suther- 
land.—E. M., Edinburgh. 

[Why the corncrake should have 
practically disappeared from England, 
Wales and southern Scotland, where 
it was abundant forty years ago, yet 
still frequents the north of Scotland, 
the Orkneys, etc., in good numbers, is 
a mystery ornithologists strive in vain 
to explain.—Ep.] 


AN EIGHT-SAILED MILL 


Sir,—You recently published a letter 
in Country LiFE regarding a five- 
sailed windmill. I enclose a photo- 
graph of the mill at Heckington, 
Lincolnshire, which I am told is the 
only one in the country with eight 
sails. When I visited it just before the 


with each ° 





THE MILL AT HECKINGTON 
See letter: An Eight-Sailed Mill 


late war it was working and seemed to 
be in excellent condition, and the 
miller was kind enough to show me 
round it. It will be a great pity if 
these picturesque landmarks are 
allowed to fall into decay and dis- 
appear from the countryside.—W, 
Hopson, Little Orchard, 59, Batten- 
hall Road, Worcester. 


LONDON SQUARES 


S1r,—We now have four seemingly 
opposing ideas for dealing with the 
squares of London :— 

1. My own, that of quick-set 

hedges; 

2. Mr. Peter Fleetwood-Hesketh’s, 

who advocates wooden railings; 

3. Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s, 

who advocates moats; 

4. Lady Winifred Renshaw’s, 
who assumes railings and sug- 
gests borders of flowers imme- 
diately inside, instead of the 
usual shrubs (generally depres- 
singly dirty privet). 

It would seem that the best way 
out is not to generalise. I am quite 
prepared to admit that in certain 
cumstances and in some squares, 
Berkeley and Munster Squares, Bi 
ston and Montagu and some of 
Bloomsbury squares, railings are r’ 
and appropriate, but inside t es 
railings should be plain grass | 
only, with trees and no shrubs. 

On the other hand, the effe: 
the dense overgrown hedges rm 
Belgrave Square garden, even th 
mainly privet, produces a most s 
factory air of mystery and an al 
luxuriant forest effect, which, I n 
tain, would be rendered even 
beautiful and certainly more e 
cious were the hedges to be quic’ set 
thorn rather than privet and lila: 

The same applies to Eaton .nd 
Grosvenor Squares, while St. Jai s’s 
Square would probably be more ay f0- 
priate to Mr. Fleetwood-Hesk ‘h’s 
plan. 

I feel Mr. Williams-Ellis’s n oats 
(however much in keeping witl the 
military defence and security ote 
which was sounded by Mr. Hesk 
might be difficult, but I can imag 1 
developed and becoming a 
beautiful feature round Hyde 
and the Green Park, rather i1 
same way, but on a smaller sca * 
the Regent’s Canal serves a 
amenity and a barrier to Reg 
Park. Golden and Soho Square:. to- 
gether with Leicester Square, wou.d be 
most appropriate for Lady Winifred’s 
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tea gardens (and may we hope beer 
gardens as well!). If surrounded by 
Mr. Williams-Ellis’s | moat, they 


» might come to resemble the famous 


tea house in the Chinese city at 
Shanghai. 

[There are many hundreds of 
ures in London and almost every 
They 


JOHN CODRINGTON (Lt.-Col.), 22, 


Eaton Mews South, London, S.W.1. 


SHEIKHS OF ARABY 
Sir,—The enclosed photographs which 
I took when serving in the Trucial 
Oman ir 1942, show very well the 
natural d gnity of the Arab ruler. The 
Sheikh of Sharjah rules over about 
5,000 pevple living in or around the 
town of ‘hat name. 

Ajman is a smaller town also 
lying on che coast of Trucial Oman on 
the Pers an Gulf. It may be recalled 
that thi coast is also known as the 
Pirate ( ast. Until finally suppressed 
by the 3ritish in 1819, Arab pirates 
from cvast towns such as_ these 
harasse’ from the earliest times ships 
sailing > 1 the Persian Gulf and Indian 
F. L. N., Wiltshire. 


THE ELEPHANT AND 
CASTLE 


' Sin—. whole book could be written 


about che origin of the celebrated 


5 tavern at Newington Butts. Visiting 
» it shor'.y before the war, I remember 
) being 1 almed off with a tale that the 


sign m: st be a corruption of Infanta of 
Castile th house being so named after 
Henry VIII’s prospective bride who, 
it was alleged, halted there on her 
journe. to London. 

If the original perpetrator of this 
legend aad troubled to consult an old 


» map cf London, he would have found 
that the tavern in question was built 


and naned, not in Henry’s time, but 
in the seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century, on land belonging to the 
Cutlers: Company whose arms are an 
elephant and castle. The emblem 
itself can be found in an old psalter 
belonging to Queen Mary Tudor. It 
was well known also to medieval 
writers: St. Isodore’s Bestiary, by way 
of indicating the strength of an 
elephant, states ‘‘he could carry a 
castle, as it were, on his back.” 
Perhaps one of your readers may 
be able to account for its adoption by 
theCutlers’ Company. To the average 
merchant in the Middle Ages the two 
symbols would, of course, be familiar 
as pieces on the chessboard. Anyone 
who has played that game with an 
Oriental to-day will have noticed how 








TES ELEPHANT AND CASTLE 
AT RIPON 
See letter: In Ripon Minster 
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he still calls our knight “the elephant,” 
and our rook ‘‘castle.’’—Davip C. 
Rutter, Exeter College, Oxford. 


IN RIPON MINSTER 


S1r,—In your issue of August 16 you 
publish a photograph of a garden 
ornament representing an elephant 
and castle. Your correspondent asks 
for suggestions as to the origin of this 
combination. 

The subject is to be found in the 
carvings of several of our old churches, 
Beverley St. Mary, Beverley Minster, 
Gloucester Cathedral, and, perhaps 
the finest of all, in the Bishop’s stall 
at Ripon Minster, dated 1489. I 
enclose a photograph of this and would 
refer your correspondent to the First 
Book of Maccabees, Chapter vi, for an 
excellent description, which may have 
suggested the subject to the carvers. 
Ripon Minster has a fine library of 
ancient books, and the proportion of 
scriptural subjects on its misericordes 
is much above the average. Is it not 
likely that the Ripon carvers had 
access to these books in selecting their 
subjects? The same school of carvers 
at a later date did the Beverley work 
and carried the idea with them. 

Another suggestion is that the 
idea was brought from the East by 
the returning Crusaders. Other 
readers may offer different explana- 
tions.—H. E. ILLINGwortn, Cayrl- 
vayne, 11, Leadhall Lane, Harrogate, 
Yorkshire. 

A WET AUGUST 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph was 
taken on August 31, 1912, a very wet 
August, as many of your readers will 
remember. It shows part of a sheaf of 
wheat grown out in the ear, owing to 
there being so much wet weather 
before the harvest could be gathered. 
This August has also been a month of 
very bad weather in many parts of the 
country, and no doubt some farmers 
have had similar results with their 
corn.—MAary Hare (Miss), Greengates, 
328, Pinhoe Road, Whipton, Exeter, 
Devon. 


A CLOUD OF 
BUTTERFLIES 


S1r,—In last week’s issue you pub- 
lished a letter describing a dense cloud 
of cabbage white butterflies seen 
hovering over a field of oats. The 
writer obviously witnessed a sight that 
very few people have ever seen, and 
this is the first landing place of a 
migrant swarm of butterflies. About 
this time of year the large cabbage 
white, P. brassice@, often crosses the 
Channel in large numbers from North 
France or more usually from Belgium 
and Holland, crossing the North Sea 
and arriving along our East Coast 
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SHARJAH AND (right) THE SHEIKH OF AJMAN 


See letter: Sheikhs of Araby 


shores, where they are observed flying 
inland in small droves or a steady 
stream. They do not usually fly at all 
high up, and for this season do not 
give the effect of a ‘“‘cloud”’ of butter- 
flies; in fact, they usually pass by 
unnoticed unless an_ entomologist 
recognises them on their migratory 
flight. 

As the oats were damp after the 
rain it is quite possible that the butter- 
flies congregated at this spot to refresh 
themselves before moving on, but 
closer observation should have been 
made to see if many were settling and 
sucking up moisture through their 
tongues. Also the time of day would 
have helped, and in which way the 
wind was blowing. If the butterflies 
were seen fairly early in the morning, 
they would have been flying from early 
dawn from the Continent, or even 
travelling all night, which is by no 
means unusual in some species, and, as 
already been suggested, this damp oat 
field was their first ‘‘ port of call.’”’ It 
would have been also interesting to 
know how long they stayed in the 
vicinity. My father, when he was a 
young man, once saw a lucerne field 
quite golden with clouded yellow 
butterflies as he cycled to the station 
for London early one morning about 
45 vears ago. In the evening, on his 
return, not a single butterfly was to 





A REMINDER OF THE WET 
SUMMER OF 1912 


See letter: A Wet August 


be seen anywhere. They had refreshed 
themselves with nectar after a long 
night journey, and then moved on and 
distributed all over the county during 
the course of the day.—L. HuGu 
NEWMAN, F.R.E.S., Bexley, Kent. 


DO ROOKS REMEMBER? 
SIR,—I was interested in Maud Garvey 
Batten’s letter about rooks, published 
in your issue of July 5. However, I 
do not agree with him in his conclusion 
that the older rooks passed on to their 
voung the fear they felt regarding the 
first rookery. It is natural for young 
rooks to build where they were reared, 
and if the second rookery were just as 
suitable as the first there is no reason 
why any of the rooks should leave it. 
A simple test of my explanation 
would be to shoot some of the rooks 
in the second rookery, and see whether 
they returned to the other side of the 
river or not.—B. J. H. McRosBerts, 
18, Victoria Street, Avmagh, N. Iveland. 


THE SCENTING POWERS 
OF A DALMATIAN 


S1R,—I have been much interested in 
the letters about the scenting powers 
of retrievers, having had a somewhat 
similar experience with my Dalmatian, 
Road Coach Jeremy of Clifford’s Inn. 
One night, while crossing a meadow, 
I lost the glass and chromium-plated 
metal end from a small torch. It 
poured with rain all night. The next 
day I went there and said to the dog, 
“Seek for your master’s toy.”’ He 
ranged around for a minute and then 
went straight up-wind and found it. 

We used to try little experiments 
on these lines. We arranged with 
a friend, not well known to the dog, 
to buy some small sweets without 
much smell, such as acid drops, and to 
throw one as far as possible into the 
long grass while the dog was not 
looking. The dog would then be told, 
“Seek for your present’’; and he 
would go about the matter in the same 
way and generally picked it up within 
a minute or so. Chocolate was barred, 
as he could obviously smell it in the 
pocket. 

Rubber seemed a very potent 
scent to Jeremy and also is to my 
present Dalmatian, Robin of Chase- 
field, perhaps owing to both having 
played with sorbo balls since puppy- 
hood. Jeremy could scent a small piece 
of erasing rubber put in an ash tray 
on a table and would get up and ask 
for it. He would also find a ball any- 
where in the open and if it were thrown 
over the side of a hill when he was not 
looking, he would pick up the scent 
where it bounced and then seek for 
the next spot; he generally found the 
ball in a few minutes. 

In view of the apparent ease in 
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picking up the scent of rubber, I was 
rather surprised to read that in some 
experiments with hounds, rubber 
boots were worn by the assistants in 
order to isolate the scent of the 
wearers. 
Here is another instance of the 
Dalmatian’s powers of scent. Jeremy 
picked up the trail of my wife when 
I took him through Swanage half an 
hour after she had been shopping, 
first of all going into the fishmonger’s, 
then into the grocer’s and then into 
another shop. This seems remarkable 
in view of the conflicting scents, par- 
ticularly as my wife does not use a 
potent perfume. 

Although kept in very hard con- 
dition, Robin does like his comforts, 
and I am glad to be able to say for 
the sake of my own reputation for 
veracity that I have one or two inde- 
pendent witnesses of the following. 
When in the spring the sun begins to 
vet a little warmth in it but the ground 
is still cold and damp, Robin quite 
spontaneously, without a hint from 
anvone, will take his rug from the 
settee, work it into a rough bundle, 
stalk down the garden with it, spread 
it out with his nose and lie on it with an 
extremely satisfied air.—MORGANATIC, 
Dorset. 


HOW TO HOUSE BULLS 


Sirk,— Your recent article was headed 
How to House Bulls, but as the special 
difficulties arise largely from the 
vicious tendencies of bulls, may I 
(though admittedly having very little 
first-hand knowledge) make two 
suggestions ° 


First, the excessive bumptious- 
ness of bulls arises partly from the 
conditions of their life and would be 
much reduced if the animals were not 
merely exercised (most of them lack 
even that attention) but were given a 
fair amount of hard work. I once read 
that bulls were in the past sometimes 
used in the old roundabout machines 
by which power was obtained for 
threshing corn, slicing turnips, cutting 
chaff, and even churning butter. 
Whether or not that was so, it should 
be possible to make such a machine 
perform some useful task, and the 
work, as compared with the mere 
walking exercise provided by some of 
the modern roundabout bull exercisers 
should be all to the good of the bull 


Secondly, one of the chief troubles 
in the actual handling of a bull is that 
if the brute gets his head down in an 
igeressive or defiant way, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to touch him, with stick 
or pitchfork, in any sensitive spot 
Now I have read that in America, in 
the Chicago stockyards, for example, 
it is the custom to use, instead of 
sticks which leave bruises, a kind of 
mild electric shocking apparatus: a 
baton with a battery in the handle 
This is for non-aggressive animals 
about to be butchered, but might not 
some similar device with more “ kick’ 
be devised for bulls? If the electri« 
staff were quite distinctive, and were 


THE MEDLEVAL 


See letter: 


BRIDGE AT 
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A Threat to a Devon Beauty Spot 
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TWO BEESWAX MOULDS USED 
FOR PARGETTING 
See letter: Pargetting Moulds 
used a few times when carrying its full 
load, the mere sight of it would then be 
sufficient to induce obedience or sub- 
Mission. 


Perhaps somebody more closely 
concerned with the subject will com- 
ment : there may be cogent objections. 
But I have been much impressed by 
the frequency with which common- 
sense possibilities remain untested 

D. U. W., Oxford. 


A THREAT TO A DEVON 
BEAUTY SPOT 


Sir,—We have heard quite often that 
there will always be an England, 
meaning the England of the lovely 
countryside, the valley of the Dart, 
for instance, at sucha spot as Staverton 
Bridge. At present, not in the 
interests of the working men of the 
neighbourhood, since all the labour 
comes by bus and car, Messrs. 
Staverton Builders are erecting a fac- 
tory within a biscuit’s throw of the 
beautiful medieval bridge over the 
Dart. 

Why is it that, when there are so 
many ugly places where smoking 
chimneys and other abominations 
would not be out of place, one of the 





OVER THE DART 








HERALDIC PLASTER CASTS OF ORNAMENTS USED ON TEE 
ERIDGE ESTATE 


See letter: Pargetting Moulds 


must be 
Totnes, 


prettiest spots in Devon 
spoilt?—I. M. JEFFERISS, 
Devon. 

We reproduce a photograph of 
this fine bridge and its lovely sur- 
roundings as they used to be.—Ed.] 


PARGETTING MOULDS 


Sirk,—In May you published a most 
interesting article dealing with the 
craft of pargetting. Since then a 


number of correspondents have sent 
vou further details, but no one has said 
anything about the tools used to create 
the picturesque designs. 

It may be a surprise to most of 
your readers to know that the work is 
done with moulds made of beeswax. 
These moulds measure roughly 4 ins. by 
3 ins., and are about 34 in. thick. It is 
astonishing how light in weight and 
yet how strong these moulds are, and 
they do not easily chip nor break. The 
photographs show two of these moulds. 

My other photograph shows a 
number of plaster casts ‘in the raw”’ 
before being attached to exterior 
plasterwork. The pargetting moulds 
and the plaster casts here illustrated 
are those used on the estate of the 
Marquess of Abergavenny at Eridge, 
near Tunbridge Wells.—J. SOUTHEY, 
11, Cavendish Avenue, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


BEES AND COLOUR 


Sir,—The question whether birds can 
distinguish colours has been asked 
by one of your correspondents, and last 
week another told a story of a rabbit 
that “‘saw red.’’ May I raise the sub- 
ject of bees and colour? The infer- 
ence that bright colours make flowers 
conspicuous to insects as well as to 
humans, has been disputed by many 
biologists who claim that characteris- 
tic scents are the main attraction. 
Recent research, however, has proved 
that many insects have a colour vision 
not unlike our own. For example, 
it has been shown conclusively that 
hive bees can distingush blue and yellow 
from each other, and from all shades 
of grey. Most flowers exclusively 


pollinated by bees are blue or purple, 


less frequently yellow and _ white. 
Experiments show that, although 


hive bees and humble-bees can dis- 
tinguish scents which we can dis- 
tinguish, yet they confuse scents which 
appear similar to us. Nor is the sense 
of smell particularly acute in the bees. 

In view of these facts, I was 
extremely interested to find, on a 
recent visit to Kew, that in one part 
of the gardens, nearly all the bees 
had been attracted to the small 
yellow and almost scentless flowers of 
thalictrum, while brightly coloured 
delphiniums, lupins and sweet peas 
nearby, appeared almost deserted. 
Perhaps your readers can supply an 
explanation of this anomaly. Thalic- 
trum, is a _ wind-pollinated plant, 
recently derived (in the evolutionary 
sense) from entomophilous ancestors. 
Geitonogamy (the phenomenon of 


pollination by another flower of the 
same plant by growth of the stamens) 
may take place if normal pollination 
does not occur.—J. L. CLOUDSLEy- 
Tuompson, Cambridge. 

[That bees have a decided prefer- 
ence for blue was well demonstrated 
by Lord Avebury in his patient 
experiments with them, which were 
set forth in his well-known book on 
ants, bees and wasps (1902), and have 
been confirmed by more _ recent 
workers; why, therefore, the bees 
watched by our correspondent turned 
to inconspicuous yellow flowers is 
difficult to imagine.—ED. ] 


TO INCREASE FRUIT 
YIELDS 


S1r,—One frequently encounters people 
who are disappointed with the meagre 
vields of their fruit plantations. 
Although every care and attention has 
been given to the trees, they complain 
of barren orchards or faulty fruit. 

Experience has shown that too 
often this trouble is due te a long tap 
root—the bugbear of all good gar- 
deners and_ horticulturists. As_ the 
remedy—digging down and shortening 
the tap root—is not only laborious but 
disturbing to the tree, I have thank- 
fully adopted a planting method used 
by an elderly friend, whose pear trees 
are a joy to behold. 

At the bottom of the prepared site 

a hole two feet deep—a square of 
strong tin is firmly wedged. The 
young tree with a supporting stake is 
placed on this, and the hole, with a 
good percentage of small stones, 1s 
filled in with sun-warmed soil. 

The tin at the base prevents the 
tree from putting down a tap root, 
which robs the fibrous and life-givin z 
roots above of much nourishment. 
The life-givers, spreading just below 
the surface of the ground, are easil/ 
unearthed and pruned when necessary . 

This is one of those rare instance ; 
where a square in a circle is advar- 
tageous. Obviously, a round piece cf 
tin at the root of a tree would preven: 
adequate drainage—M. A. 5S, 
Bracklev, Northamptonshire. 


HOW DO YOU SLING? 
Sir,—Have any of your readers an 
knowledge as to the use of a sling 
In ancient times, of course, their us 
was common in warfare, and Monckto 
in one of his books on New Guine 
records an attack by natives wit 
slings on his police. As a boy I cor 
structed a sling and used it on th 
sands at Worthing, but I rarely got th 
stone even to leave the sling, and whe 
it did it usually hit the sand within 
few yards. I once got the stone t 
carry about 80 yards. Perhaps you" 
readers have some knowledge of the 
possible accuracy and distance now ©! 





formerly attained by | slinging.- 
CLARENCE Hits, 5, New Squar, 


Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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British European Airways will develop in progressive stages a 
network of air routes to all the principal cities of Europe. 
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Copenhagen, Gibraltar, Gothenburg, Hamburg, Helsinki, 
Lisbon, Madrid, Marseilles, Milan, Oslo, Paris, Prague, Rome, 
Stavanger and Stockholm 


British European Airways 


OTE THE KEY TO EUROPE 


HEADQUARTERS NORTHOLT MIDDLESEX Reservations and enquiries 
through all principal trave! agents and at Airways Terminal SWI VICtoria 2323 
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FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal 
windows —from British Standard 990 : 
1945 — you ensure highest quality, 
lowest cost and quickest delivery. 

Ask for leaflet 115B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 
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NEW BOOKS 





FIGHT TO SAVE 


THE COUNTRYSID= 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


with which the case is put, there 

is, alas! little that is new in 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad’s The Untutored 
Townsman’s Invasion of the Country 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.). No one who sensi- 
tively knew the England that was and 
observes the England that is; no one 
who is aware through the Press of the 
“threats” that are daily reported to 
“beauty spots’’; no one who gets 
around 
abominations of all sorts that are 
happening to it; no one who has 
bought a picture postcard and swigged 
a bottle of pop in the shadow of 
Stonehenge; in short, no one at all 


B we the vigour and humour 


the country and sees the~- 


any worth  bothe ‘ing 
about. 

Why bother anyway? Beca se, 
says Dr. Joad, “‘man cannot live by 
movies and radio alone, but by ‘he 
spirit of God as it manifests itse] in 
the visible scene that He has set 
before us in hills and valleys nd 
rivers, in the air and the sky, in fi: lds 
and flowers, in meadows and wocds, 
and in great trees ranged in an avei ue 
along a road or standing brooding «nd 
solitary in a field.’’ Put thus, it is, like 
most important questions, fundam:n- 
tally a religious question, for religion 
is a matter of choice between touch- 
able and intangible “values,’”’ with 


countryside 


BPBABABAAABAABAAAAOAAAAAAAAAMAMA 


THE UNTUTORED TOWNSMAN’S INVASION OF THE COUNTRY 
By Dr. C. E. M. Joad 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Gilbert Thomas 
(Champion and Hall, 12s. 6d.) 


THE RIVER. 


By Rumer Godden 


(Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.) 


BPBBPBABABABABAAAAANOAAAAAMAAAA22O 


save the mentally deficient is unaware 
that the spoliation of England has 
now reached that point of acceleration 
where mere momentum threatens to 
carry it to the ultimate and logical 
death of all that we understood by the 
beauty of the countryside. 

The word countryside must not be 
too narrowly used. It includes more 
than fields and cottages, hedgerows, 
hills and village churches. It includes 
the lovely towns that men once knew 
how to build, and know no longer, 
though they know how to deform and 
deface, sticking incongruous legs and 
antenne on to forms already perfect, 
with as much logic as one might paint 
a parrakeet on to the shoulder of 
Mona Lisa. That certainly would 
give her something to smile about. 


A FIFTY-YEAR BATTLE 


It is part of Dr. Joad’s case that 
those who knew and loved the beauty 
of England as it was before motor 
traffic became the prime factor in 
playing the devil with it are now a 
diminishing number, and that genera- 
tions are arising who are quite literally 
unaware that anything is wrong. 
Therefore, he thinks, the next fifty 
years are of critical importance in the 
matter. That the untutored townsman 
will continue to invade and violate the 
countryside he does not doubt. 
Indeed, he rightly warns us to prepare 
for an invasion greater than any we 
have yet known. It is his notion that 
this invasion should be canalised. 
The process of what he calls Butlinisa- 
tion should be encouraged. If the 
locusts are to eat up the land, con- 
centrate them in chosen patches of the 
land, and meanwhile proceed vigor- 
ously with education. Then, in fifty 
years the battle will be lost or won. 
The townsman will either be tutored 
and fit to be entrusted with the 
countryside or there will no longer be 





this as an uncovenanted mercy: that 
those who choose the intangible find, 
in the long run, that material god has 
been ‘‘added unto them.” To apply 
this thought to the present case: what 
could not be achieved by a people 
nurtured on wild and noble and 
beautiful images—achievements surely 
incapable of realisation by those who 
accept as normal low standards of 
environment and enjoyment. 


WATCH THE CARETAKERS ! 


But who will take care of the care- 
takers? One shudders, reading this 
book, at the manifold tales of betrayal 
by those who, one might have hope, 
would make the preservation of our 
heritage a first concern. From ruril 
district councils to government depar‘- 
ments, from the heads of busines 
concerns to university authorities, t! e 
tale is the same: apathy or hostili y 
frustrate the efforts of those wlio 
would preserve while yet there is tir e 
something of an inheritance whic, 
once squandered, can never 
recovered. 

Dr. Joad uncovers the whoe 
lamentable story, from the scatterer f 
orange peel and paper-bags to ti: 
dictatorial and rapacious attitude :f 
the War Office, seised by the chance : f 
war of large areas of loveliness an | 
fertility that, it seems, will never | > 


disgorged. 
With old cities and wild tracts « f 
land his remedy is simply: “D») 


nothing. Leave them alone,’ excep , 
indeed, that he would compel them +> 
be left alone. He would have legisl: - 
tion on many of the matters here coi - 
cerned compulsory and not permissiv.. 
If some of his suggestions for curin3 
the disease are open to argument, ore 
must thank him for so fully and frankly 
exposing the disease in its growing 
horror; and it is not the least tribu‘e 
one may award him to say that 
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throughout his discourse he has a 
liveliness and wit that make one feel 

; though the diagnosis of a cancer had 
been written by Puck. 


PROMISE UNFULFILLED? 


Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s Auto- 
biovvaphy (Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d.) 
is 2 -tory of promise unfulfilled. The 


author's father had been an assistant 
in « draper’s shop. His industry gave 
hi s own shop in Leicester, with, in 
dt ison, branches in several other 
to and thus the boy was brought 
uy 1ot in affluence at any rate in 
whi re called ‘‘comfortable circum- 
stances.’ It was a Methodist home, 
ul he atmosphere of Methodism 
ne half a century ago is well 
ul tood and recorded. 


rom Leicester young Thomas 
we: to the Leys School at Cambridge 
in vas deeply unhappy there. He 
se ., for one thing, to have had a 
pr und inhibition about exposing 
his .nky body to other boys in the 
sw .mning-bath. This, and a few other 
su. matters, affected him to a degree 
th will seem disproportionate to 
ba nced minds. 

He was fortunate, on leaving 
scl ol, to find work that was utterly 
co senial. He went to the publishing 
1 se of Chapman and Hall and 
i .somed under the benign and 
hv .ane influence of Arthur Waugh. 
H began, very young, to write. 
Pi ns, essays, journalistic articles, 
Y reviews, poured from his pen. 
H published a few books, he knew 

influential and distinguished 
of letters. One who was among 
hi iriends in those days said later 
th. ‘““he was much impressed by my 
early success, and evena little jealous.”’ 
Inveed, it looked at this time as though 
Mr Thomas might, as they say, make 
a name for himself. 


IN GAOL 


The war of 1914-18 disrupted this 
evenly successful career. Mr. Thomas 
became a conscientious objector, and 
though he was able to show that this 
was no matter of current convenience, 
but that he had made his position 
clear long before the war broke out, 
he was imprisoned at Wormwood 
Scrubbs and later, more leniently, at 
Knutsford. Perhaps the best thing in 
the book is the account of what life 
was like in those days for a con- 
scientious objector in gaol. 

After the war, Mr. Thomas went 
back into publishing, though not with 
his old firm, to editing, to writing; but 
one has a sense of something lost, of an 
impetus not regained. Eventually, 
provided for by the death of his 
parents, he retired, now a married 
man, to the Devon coast, where a 
model railway, book-reviewing and 
meditations upon the world about him 
occupy his days. 

He has written a quiet, thought- 
ful book, the book of a man who is 
well satisfied with the choices he has 
made as life presented them to him, 
and one wonders after all whether the 
phrase used in the first sentence of 
this review is the right one. For what 
is fulfilment? Mr. Thomas, I have no 
doubt, would answer that it is ‘‘the 
attainment of an integrated per- 
sonality.’’ That attainment has clearly 
been, at first sub-consciously and 
finally with full intention, the object 
of his mental strife. That he is a long 
way on the path to its realisation no 
one can read his book and doubt. To 
have the strength to step out of the 
nain stream of traffic may not be 
inwise. Some may find that fulfilment 
ies that way. 

Miss Rumer Godden continues 
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with each novel she writes to win my 
enthusiastic admiration. She is one 
of those novelists who are content 
with little of contemporary happening, 
because they know that the funda- 
mental things of human life do not 
change from generation to generation, 
however much the social integument 
may alter its shape or colour. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


In her new short book The River 
(Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.) we have life, 
love, war, birth, growth, death, all 
considered in their impact upon the 
mind of an imaginative English girl 
growing up in her parents’ house on 
the bank of an Indian river. 

The child, Harriet, is already a 
writer, and is clearly going to be in 
time an important one. She is at a 
most impressionable age. The coming 
to the house of a soldier wounded in 
war, his love for Harriet’s sister, trans- 
ferred in the end to herself, the death 
from snakebite of her little brother, 
the birth of her little sister: all these 
things, touched on by Miss Godden 
with the lightness but certainty of 
art, make up the brief chronicle. 

The river, flowing always, certain 
but unhurried, is the symbol that runs 
through the book. “ We can’t keep it, 
and to-day was so lovely,’”’ says 
Harriet’s sister; and “We can’t keep 
it’’—so trite, so true—is what Harriet 
is discovering all the time. The 
acceptance of the moment with all its 
content of joy or agony, and perhaps 
at last its crystallisation in art—this is 
what Harriet is learning all the time; 
and the author builds the lesson up 
into a book that is as beautiful and 
brittle as a bubble with the sun on it. 


2 
v 


* NUCLEUS BREEDING”’ 


N instance of the way in which the 
complete severance of communi- 
cations with the Continent during the 
war has acted in the scientific world is 
shown in the issue of a new second 
edition of Dr. A. L. Haagedoorn’s book 
Animal Breeding (Crosby Lockwood, 
15s.).. The book was originally pub- 
lished in this country in 1939, and 
when Holland was liberated and con- 
tact with England re-established its 
author found to his surprise that it had 
meanwhile been reprinted several 
times and had become a textbook in 
countries overseas. Naturally he 
wished to bring it up to date, and that 
has now been done. 

In his Foreword, Dr. John 
Hammond, of the Cambridge Animal 
Nutrition Institute, points to the 
importance of a book which is based on 
the principle of selecting livestock 
according to how they breed instead of 
how they look or perform. This and 
many other discoveries in the science 
Ci genetics are set out by Dr. Haage- 
doorn in a form which will appeal to 
the average breeder. He is well quali- 
fied for the task, for he is not only a 
distinguished geneticist but a practical 
breeder himself. Many of his sugges- 
tions are of great interest when he 
comes to deal with what may be called 
the experimental side of breeding. He 
advocates what he calls a ‘nucleus 
scheme”’ in the breeding of the larger 
domestic animals. The principle can 
be most simply considered in the case 
of poultry and ducks where a 
“nucleus’’ of one male in every gene- 
ration is sufficiently large to produce 
all the males required on the farm. 
The analogous application to the 
larger animals is that the males should 
all come from a ‘‘nucleus herd’’ which 
shall be served by as few males as 
possible. The fewer males we use the 
stricter can be selection and the greater 
the slice of impurity done away with 
in each generation. Dr. Haagedoorn 
carries his proposal so far as to suggest 
the ultimate step of making it obliga- 
tory within a breed to use only males 
from the ‘‘nucleus group.”” W.E.B. 
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TO CONNOISSEURS, COLLECTORS AND OTHERS 
By Order of Commander Virgoe Buckland, R.N.R. 


No. 8, GRAND AVENUE, HOVE 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, POTTERY, ORNAMENTAL ITEMS, 
and Objets d’Art 


including : Antique refectory tables, gate-leg tables, Jacobean buffet, Dower chests, 

Hepplewhite and other chairs, Queen Anne walnut writing table and spoon-back chairs. 

IMPERIAL JAPANESE LACQUERED CABINET. A collection of fine quality 

lac boxes and picnic cases. Napoleon roll-top mahogany cylinder desk, Early 

Georgian centre table, mahogany and ebonized bookcases, settees, wing and other 

easy chairs, wardrobes, chests of drawers, bedsteads and bedding, linen, Sheraton corner- 

cupboard, display cabinets, ete., finely carved Chinese 4-fold screen, Oriental tables. 

A COLLECTION OF HISPANO MORESQUE DISHES, VASES AND BOWLS. 

Early Chinese bronze samovar, choice Chinese and other bronzes and cloisonne. 

A VERY FINE PANEL OF XVith CENTURY PERSIAN TILES, PERSIAN 

AND RHODIAN TILES (from the Collection of the late Sir Burdon Clarke and 

the late Sir Henry Doulton). Oriental, Lambeth and other ornamental china and 

pottery, including a long service of Derby china, a small collection of Doulton-Rix, 
salt-glaze and other pieces. 

ELKINGTON PRESENTATION SHIELDS by MOREL-LADEUIL 
(Depicting scenes from Milton and Bunyan) , 

A CANTEEN OF SILVER GILT PLATE, hammered silver and pewter, by GILBERT 

MARKS. Table silver and plate, Egyptian and silver Turkish trays and other pieces 

inscribed in old Arabic characters. A COLLECTION OF JAPANESE TSUBAS. 
Wilton and other Carpets. 

KIRMAN, SENHA, BOKHARA, SOUMAK, KARABAGH AND OTHER 
CARPETS AND RUGS 

Italian and Oriental embroideries, old barometers, Bible 

fireproof safe and miscellanea. 
OIL PAINTINGS AND WATER COLOUR PAINTINGS. 

By @. M. W. TURNER, BIRKET-FOSTER, W. CALLOW, OLIVER HALL, 

SANDYS and others. 


A library of textbooks, biographies, topography, philosophical and other subjects, 
UPWARDS OF 1,900 LOTS, WHICH 
WILLIAM WILLETT, Limited 
have been favoured with instructions to offer for Sale by PUBLIC AUCTION, UPON 
THE PREMISES, on MONDAY, 7th OCTOBER, 1946, AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
from 11.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. each day. 
PRIVATE VIEW, THURSDAY, 3rd OCTOBER, 1946, FROM 10 a.m. 
UNTIL 4p.m. 
PUBLIC VIEW, FRIDAY, 4th OCTOBER, 1946, FROM 10 a.m. UNTIL 4p.m. 
Catalogues (price 2/6 each, illustrated price 5/- each), may be obtained from 
the Auctioneers’ Offices : 
Local Office: 52 CHURCH ROAD, HOVE 3. Telephone : HOVE 4055. 
Head Office: THE WILLETT BUILDING, SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1. 
Telephone : SLOANE 8141. 
And at 146 GLOUCESTER ROAD, 8.W.7. 


soxes, brass and copper, 

















The traditional outdoor activities 
of Britain’s Country Life is 
gradually returning and there 
are many things to be seen to, many 
requirements to renew—requirements 
which we have been proud to forgo. 
Now these are coming back, slowly : 
but surely; ZUG Upper Leather for instance, that aristocrat of 
leathers, so favoured by the countryman and countrywoman, is 
becoming easier to obtain. We do not manufacture footwear, 
but, in case of difficulty, we shall be 
pleased to advise you of the nearest 


ZUG stockist. 


UPPER LEATHER 


eye SAY Please look fer 
a the OVAL label. 


W. & J. MARTIN 
PSTANNERS, GLASGOW 

































Why a 
/ single cylinder 
2-stroke 
\ diesel ? 


a 
parts only; an engine 
without valves, valve- 
springs, plugs and 
carburettor. It means 
minimum wear and mini- 
mum maintenance charges 
toyou. Itmeans trouble-free 


Tractor efficiency. 


want ample power 


Why ? 
unbeatable 


3 prime moving Pr 


But you 


too ? 
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Because it means 


engine simplicity. 


Because it means an engine with 


my 






Field-Marshall single cylinder engine, 


/ The 





gives the 
answer 









supplies 


with a 63” bore and a 9” stroke, 


plenty of power. 


Watch it pull a 4-furrow plough ! 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD. 


Gainsborough, Lincs. 








SUSSEX HERD 
BOOK SOCIETY 


oFFICIAY 


of Tuberculin and Agglutination Tested 
PEDIGREE SUSSEX CATTLE compris- 
ing Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Heifer 
Calves from the herds of well-known 
Breeders. A special feature will be the 
Exhibition and Sale of Heifers allocated 
by the Society to, and reared by, Students 


SUSSEX HERD 


5, BROADWAY EAST, 











DENHAM, 


of Young Farmers’ Clubs situated in 
Kent, Surrey and Sussex. 

To be held in the Cattle Market, 
Ashford, Kent, on Thursday, 24th 
October, 1946. Auctioneers John 
Thornton, Hobson & Co., Victoria 


House, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


BOOK SOCIETY 


UXBRIDGE, 


MIDDLESEX 


near 











Cribs, etc. 





For over 100 years the name ‘* ENGLISH 
BROS., WISBECH ’’ has been famous 
for CREOSOTED - UNDER - PRESSURE 
Farm Buildings, 
Every Landowner and 
Farmer knows the name. It has stood 
for QUALITY and DURABILITY. 


Existing production is restricted to 
GATES, CATTLE CRIBS, 
ARKS, RED CEDAR GARDEN FRAMES, 
and DUTCH LIGHTS, but, immediately 
conditions allow, new and still better 
Farming and Horticultural require- 
ments will be made at WISBECH. 











Fencing, Gates, 
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FARMING NOTES 





ROYAL SHOW NEXT 
YEAR 


FTER much coming and going 
A between 16, Bedford Square 
and 55, Whitehall, the Ministry 
of Agriculture have agreed that the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 
can hold an austerity Royal Show at 
Lincoln next year. The dates fixed 
are July 1-4. Mr. Tom Williams, the 
Minister, has himself been anxious all 
through the discussions that there 
should be a National Show next year. 
No doubt what he saw at the Swedish 
Centenary Show at Whitsun helped 
to convince him that a national show 
can be most stimulating and well 
worth while. There will be little of 
the pre-war garden-party atmosphere 
about the Show at Lincoln. Buildings 
must be limited-to a minimum owing 
to the priority demands of housing 
for labour and material, but the 
R.A.S.E. has a good many buildings 
which are moved around from place 
to place for the Royal Show each 
year. Presumably these have been 
stored and are still in serviceable 
condition. I wish a more accessible 
spot than Lincoln had been selected 
for the first post-war Royal Show. 
Lincoln has little accommodation for 
visitors, and it is distant from the 
industrial centres whose interest in 
modern agriculture we must encourage 
now. Somewhere in the Midlands, 
near Birmingham, would have been a 
happier choice. 

There should be strong emphasis 
on performance in the livestock 
classes. Fashionable pedigrees, unless 
backed by a good performance, hold 
little interest for the present genera- 
tion of farmers, and the R.A.S.E. 
must keep step with the times. It is, 
I understand, the intention that a 
condition of entry for the Show will 
be a clean bill of health in tuberculo- 
sis and contagious abortion. This is 
certainly most desirable. I hope, too, 
that means will be found, despite the 
paper shortage, of including in the 
catalogue particulars of lactation 
records of dairy animals. Stress is to 
be laid on the educational aspects of 
the Show and the results of recent 
agricultural research. The Agricul- 
tural Research Council may even be 
persuaded to bring its fruits into the 
open for appraisal by the farming 
community. 


Beef Cattle Exports 


HE Shorthorn breed has suc- 

ceeded in finding an export mar- 
ket for 288 animals this year; 109 
Aberdeen Angus and 55 Herefords 
have also gone abroad. The Argentine 
has again been the best customer, fol- 
lowed by North America. It is sur- 
prising to find that only 3 Herefords 
were taken for North America. The 
Hereford is the main beef breed in the 
western ranch country of both the 
United States and Canada, but I 
suspect that the farmers there believe 
that they have developed for them- 
selves a type of Hereford that suits 
local conditions better than the 
Herefords we can offer. 


Hothouse Talks 


NE of the sessions of a Fuel and 
Future conference convened by 

the Ministry of Fuel and Power is to 
be devoted to the discussion of heat 
for agriculture and horticulture. Heat 
for glass-houses will be the main topic. 
Glass-house construction, including 
double glazing, various methods of 
glass-house heating, the mechanics of 
soil warming and artificial rain, as well 
as the drying of grain, grass and hops 
will also be covered by short talks by 
those who are well up in modern 
methods. The N.F.U. has a hand in 
organising this conference, and those 


aac ne nies 





interested can get fuller details frm 
45, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Canada’s Policy 


NTIL I read Canadian Agric «l- 

tural Policy, 1 assumed that ag ri- 
culture had always been since the 
early days of settlement the pri ne 
concern of Canada. Now I learn fri m 
Professor C. Fowke’s book, publish +d 
by Mr. Geoffrey Cumberlege at te 
Oxford University Press, price 1¢s., 
that agriculture was not until recent 
times Canada’s leading econoniic 
activity. The profitable and attric- 
tive opportunities were of other sor‘s, 
such as fur-trapping and fishing tor 
cod. Farming was a necessary but 
ancillary industry and indeed to-day 
newsprint and minerals vie with 
Canadian wheat. The limits of what 
Professor Forke calls ‘‘the wheat 
economy’”’ tend to shrink. I am not 
sorry to learn this. Obsession with 
wheat has not suited the economy of 
other countries besides Canada. 


Ploughing Leys 
Pg egg the ploughing up sub- 
sidy on 3-year leys has been 
extended, the process of qualifying for 
the £2 an acre on land which has been 
in ley for 3 years and less than 7 
vears seems a complicated affair 
Owing to the wording of the Act, land 
seeded in 1943 or earlier is eligible 
now, but land seeded in 1944 is only 
eligible if ploughed between January 
1 and March 31, 1947, when this 
extended subsidy period is due to 
expire. This does not seem a very 
clever arrangement. The Govern- 
ment is wanting wheat for the harvest 
of 1947. Much of the land now in 
temporary grass which farmers are 
prepared to plough for the 1947 har- 
vest should go into wheat. If farmers 
meet the Government’s request for 
wheat by ploughing up these leys for 
autumn sowing they will disqualify 
themselves from the subsidy. Inci- 
dentally it is still the Ministry’s rule 
that the sowing of leys to stand for 
more than one year must be approved 
by the W.A.E.C.s_ It cannot, of 
course, be an offence to sow a 3-year 
seeds mixture without informing the 
committee, but the committee may 
come along after one year and say 
that the field must be ploughed agai. 
I cannot imagine, however, that ary 
sensible committee member would (0 
so if a satisfactory sward had beca 
established. 


Harvesting Costs 
ARVESTING is reckoned ) 
account for 12-15 per cent. f 

the total cost of growing grain. / |] 
the operations involved in the culii- 
vation, harvesting and threshing f 
straw crops represent about 45-50 pr 
cent. of the total cost and tie 
remainder is made up of charges fr 
manures, seed, rent and overhead:. 
These are economists’ figures. Thy 
must be interpreted with regard fr 
conditions that may make nonsen 2 
of an average. This year, for instanc , 
many of us are having to spend mone ’ 
quite uneconomically on salvagin ; 
laid crops and this, with minimu: 
wage rates for all men, includin; 
prisoners, at £4 a week, must push u > 
harvesting costs. On the other han | 
the man with a combine-harvest« * 
who can find full employment for h 3 
equipment, possibly on his neighbour 5 












farm as well as his own, should be ab e 
to cut harvesting costs below tie 
average figure of 12-15 per cen-. 
The proportion of the harvesting cos°s 
in the total figure must also vary a 
good deal with the expenditure on 
cultivation and _ fertilisers. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





RENT AUDIT DINNERS 


\yOCIAL changes are inevitable if 
C the present movement for the 
KW break-up of estates, or their 
transference to the State, or their gift 
to ‘he National Trust, continues, to 
say nothing of the great number that 
will pass, as so many have lately done, 
to inty Councils and other bodies 
for hat are called ‘‘institutional 
ust Modern business methods have 
mace an end of some once cherished 
inst tutions, notably the rent audit 
dinner. For 50 years or more the 


far or has availed himself of the 
fac ties afforded by the banks and 
the Post Office to forward his rent to 
the and agent’s office, and neither the 
ow cr nor the tenant would care to 
de ste half a day to dining and 
sp. ch-making at the mansion. 

{t was formerly the rule for the 
ter nts of farms to assemble on a 


pa icular day to pay the rent and be 
rey led with a heavy dinner. These 
oc isions have been described by 


no eclists and caricaturists, and very 
dr: || or often very dull they must have 
be n. Two dissimilar events of that 
ki d may be cited. Cowper, in The 
Ye «rly Distress ; or Tithing Time at Stock 
in Sssex records how:— 

The farmers come jog, jog, 

Along the miry road, 

Each heart as heavy as a log, 

To make their payments good... 

The dinner comes, and down they 

sit. 
Were e’er such hungry folk? 

There’s little talking and no wit; 

It is no time to joke. 

Surtees, whose delineations of 
eatly Victorian life have now a truly 
hi-torical value, is reinforced by a 
picture by John Leech, in his allusion 
to Jawleyford: ‘‘one of the rather 
numerous race of paper-booted, pen- 
and-ink landowners. His communica- 
tions with his tenant were chiefly con- 
fined to dining with them twice a year 
in the great entrance-hall of Jawley- 
ford Court, after Mr. Screwemtight 
had eased them of their cash in the 
steward’s room. Dressed in the height 
of fashion, as if by his clothes to give 
the lie to his words, he would expatiate 
on the delights of such meetings of 
equality; declare that, next to those 
spent with his family, the only really 
happy moments of his life were those 
when he was surrounded by his 
tenantry: he doated on the manly 
character of the English farmer.’ 


WELSH TENANTS 
DISAPPOINTED 
OME of the tenants of the Watkin 

Williams-Wynn estates in the 
neighbourhood of Bala seem to have 
been hoping for an opportunity of 
purchasing their holdings, and they 
have expressed their disappoint- 
ment in unmistakable terms. Their 
hopes were frustrated owing to the 
acquisition of a very large acreage by 
the Government in consideration of 
death duties. 

Of course, here as_ elsewhere, 
the question would} have arisen, 
whether some at least of the tenants 
would have bettered their position by 
laying out a large portion of their 
savings to become freeholders. Despite 
the radical alterations of the relation- 
ship of owner and tenant in recent 
years, there are still certain benefits 
which a good tenant enjoys from 
having a good landlord. To begin with, 
remaining as tenant, he retains the 
advantage of being able to use his 
funds for his business of farming or 
whatever it may be, instead of having 
it locked up in the land. He can also 
look to the landowner to be respon- 
sible for repairs, and he escapes the 
liability of a considerable burden of 
taxation on ownership. Generally 
speaking, on the larger landed estates, 
the rents have by no means undergone 
adjustment proportionate to recent 
ncreases in the profit derivable from 
sfficient farming. Another considera- 


tion, too, which has been rather 
forcibly brought home to some farmers 
by the inclemency of the present 
season, is that the traditional service of 
a good landlord, in acting as a buffer 
between a tenant and the results of a 
disastrous year’s work, may yet be 
rendered, difficult as owners are find- 
ing it to obtain a fair net income from 
their possessions. 
THE PAYMENT OF TAXES IN 
LAND 

OUNTLESS cases show that, if to 

the annual exactions of the tax- 
collector are added the exceptional 
levy which must from time to time 
be made in respect of succession duties, 
the landowner has no alternative but 
to surrender part or the whole of his 
property to find the necessary money. 
Such have been the changes that it 
may be, and probably is, the case that 
tenants can no longer expect much 
help from owners in the event of 
adverse seasons. Some owners may be 
able to allow a hard-pressed tenant a 
short extension of the time in which to 
pay the rent, but if it can be shown 
that a tenant had enough capital to 
contemplate purchasing his holding, 
it would seem only logical that he 
should himself shoulder the burden of 
a bad season. Thousands of acres of 
farms have of late years passed from 
individual owners into the possession 
of investment corporations. In these 
instances there is no tradition of 
personal relationship, arising often 
from generations of ownership and 
tenancy. Everything is a matter of 
business, as formal and imperative as 
an insurance company’s demand for 
premiums on a policy. For these and 
other reasons tenants may often feel 
uneasy when they learn that their 
landlord has sold his estate. Some 
perpetual corporations undoubtedly 
compare favourably with the best 
individual landlords, but there are 
exceptions to every rule. 


POWERS OF THE STATE 

OR the time being the efficient 

farmer enjoys a kind of fixity of 
tenure, which operates in his favour in 
preventing re-adjustments of rent, 
though over and over again the 
assertion is made in offers by auction 
that ‘‘the tenants stand at old rents 
which are far below an economic level 
in present circumstances.’’ Supposing 
the recent movement to surrender 
landed property to the State to defray 
death duties gathers force, it may be 
that the protection formerly enjoyed 
by tenants will come to an end. 

Welsh tenants are not too well 
satisfied at having been handed over 
to the State, and they are demanding 
that they should be enabled to nomin- 
ate a committee that should play an 
important part in administering the 
Glan-llyn estate. They suggest also 
that such a committee should have as 
its secretary the person, whoever he 
might be, who happened to be chosen 
as agent of the estate. Any agent try- 
ing to officiate in such circumstances 
would seem to embark upon a per- 
plexing and unenviable task. Nothing 
has yet been decided about it, but 
170 or 180 of the Glan-llyn tenants 
were lately represented at a conference 
at Llanuwchllyn, in the vicinity of 
Bala, to debate various aspects of the 
transference of the property to the 
State. The second secretary of the 
Treasury (Sir Bernard Gilbert) 
attended on behalf of the Government, 
and there were also present a number 
of experts from different departments, 
and certain officials of the National 
Trust, for the latter organisation is to 
take a very special responsibility 
regarding at least the Lake and par- 
ticular matters affecting the amenities 
of the district. It was with reference 
to the mode of management of the 
property that the keenest discussion 
ensued. ARBITER. 
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It is a far cry from the scythe and the 
threshing floor of bygone days to the 
mighty Combine Harvester of 1946. 

Similarly, but not in such a spectacular | 
way, the introduction by Aveling Barford | 
Ltd. of steam sterilising equipment | 
marked a development along the road of 
progress which has made CLEAN MILK 
PRODUCTION a reality, with a mini- | 
mum of labour in the dairy. This lead | 
has always been maintained and dairy- | 
men can be sure that if it’s a ‘‘ Barford ”’ 
it’s best. 


The “ Wizard” Sterilising §Boiler—evapor- 


Pressure of 15 Ibs. sq. in. with 3'x_ x 3 







BARFORD‘s\ 


Ny 







65,70 Ibs. of water per hour at working 


chest. Raises steam in 49 mins- 
—hot water can be drawn off at 
the rate of 60 gals. per hr. 





(AGRICULTURAL) ETD. 


lw viet 


SUBSIDIARY OF AVELING BARFORD Ltd., ENGINEERS, GRANTHAM, LINCS. 
BRANCH AT STEPPS, GLASGOW. 























T every season of the year this 

Cultivator can be put to good 

and profitable use. Because it performs 

in one operation all the functions of 

individual cultivation and harrowing 

machines, it is a great saver of time, 
of labour, and of fuel. 





WORKS WITH ANY TRACTOR 


FISHLEIGH 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. - BARNSTAPLE 











Sectional view showing 
action of the rotating tines. 


WHAT IT DOES 


Makes a 
bed. 


perfect seed 


Promotes good growth 
by thorough aeration. 


2 
Quickly clears weeds 
and stubble. 

e 


Renovates grass land. 
HAVING A POWER TAKE-OFF 


CULTIVATOR 


DEVON ~ Barnstaple 2282 & 2283 
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ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


HE popular wool jersey frocks and cardigan suits are in the shops again 

for this autumn in many new designs and weaves; the frocks in pastels or 

gay colours with all shades of red leading—terra-cotta, rust, lacquer, 
geranium and carnation pinks. They are often draped slightly somewhere on 
the hipline of the skirts, crystal-pleated, sunray-pleated, box-pleated, or tubular 
with horizontal tucking about the hiplines. The simple tops are yoked, tucked, 
seamed and flapped. That look of mathematical symmetry has gone. These 
dresses, though equally simple in that they have no fussy trimmings, are much 
more feminine with their subtle cut, many dressmaker details. They make the 
perfect under-fur-coat dress, are easy to wear, soft, warm, becoming, com- 
paratively inexpensive. They are one of the big priority items on a woman’s 
shopping-list. 

Two-pieces featured by Wolsey are immensely practical as the outfit can 
be split and the cardigan type of jacket worn with almost anything else in the 
house in winter, outdoors over a tweed skirt or cotton frock in the summer. 
Jersey jackets galore are being shown in the stores. Marshall and Snelgrove 
have suéde jersey cardigans, impeccably tailored, long enough to mould the hips 
with two deep flapped pockets set in below the waist. Finely ribbed knitted 
suits styled by Dorville are also shown by Marshalls in dark shades. Jackets 
are long, skirts straight; the jersey is thick and taut as a tweed; hems are finished 
with a double row of stitching and a double edge. These suits are practical, 
hard-wearing, easy on a larger figure and extremely smart. At Debenham and 
Freebody there are some charming jersey suits with black pleated skirts and 
straight hip-length jackets in a bouclé weave that is so curly it looks as though 
it were woven with a mohair curl. The jackets are vivid—tilleul, cinnamon, 
emerald or cyclamen. Fitted cardigans are also featured, and a series of soot- 
black jersey frocks combined with black taffeta, designed for dinner and theatre 
going under a fur coat or sequin jacket. The dresses are tight skirted and mould 
the waistline; the taffeta is applied as deep bands at the hem and hip, or inlet 
to make an all-over trellis design. Country jersey suits are plainly tailored in 
tweed colourings and patterns. There are also at Debenham’s some excellent 
Utility jumpers and cardigans in bright tones, coral, ice blue, gold, leaf 
green. 

More good news for winter shoppers is that furs are also much more plentiful, 
as the great London marts re-open and the craftsmen go back into the industry. 
With the exception of the Utility furs, which are incredible value, furs are 
expensive, as the tax is heavy. Mink is still the best seller among the expensive 
furs and seems likely to remain so. The National Fur Co. are featuring a new 
sleeve on their mink coats, a sleeve that is set in to an epaulette fold and then 
balloons out at the wrist ; sometimes this epaulette continues as a square shoulder 








(Left) Jersey two-piece from the Wolsey winter collection, agate, i 
matrix blue, crystal beige with dark collar and belt : 
% 
:' 
a UF 
: 


Pale blue and pale grey flecked jersey dress with sapphire stud 
buttons, a sunray-pleated front. Spectator 
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Blouse by henri exclusive to Dalys. Black only. 
133, 14 and 143. £6 and four coupons. Postage extra. No approval. 


DALY & SONS LTD SAUCHIEHALL STREET GLASGOW (2 








The Greatest Name 
in Rayon 


GZASHION has come back and 
Courtaulds Rayons are 
coming back also, although not 


pbeapis. apg Superbly tailored country suit in 





When making a new addition a fine quality Scotch Tweed— brown 


to your wardrobe, remember 
the advantages of thinking in or sreen Hip sizes: 38: 40: 42 
g g g a : : : ' 


terms of dresses and _ lingerie 


that keep their freshness which 20. 
the ‘‘ Tested Quality’? mark (18 coupons) £ 


ensures. 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 











Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 
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voke. Shoulders are wide on all 
the coats, but not much padding 
is used. It is the soft, luxurious 
quantity of fur used that is 
what strikes one in these new 
models—the full flares in the 
back, the enveloping wrap-overs in 


front and the huge sleeves. Nutria is 
cut with wide flares in the back and 
under the arms to give the widest 
possible skirt effect. The flares con- 
verge on a small flat V at the base 
of the neck at the back; the sleeves 
on this coat are immense balloons. 
Few belted models are shown among 


the Persian and India lambs. Blue 
and silver fox is starred for evening 
jackets. The Utility furs at the 
National Fur Co. are magnificent, 
especially some beautifully worked 
moleskins with wide, cuffed sleeves 


and fullness in the back. 


HE wide sleeve that can be 

turned back almost to the elbow 
is styled by Molho on many of his 
winter models in dark mink, Persian 
lamb, raccoon, skunk. A _ glorious 
dark Canadian mink jacket, worth 
a king’s ransom, had these wide, very 
becoming sleeves worked vertically. 
On the shoulders the skins were dove- 
tailed smoothly into a shallow shoul- 
der yoke with a ripple of fullness 
below the shoulders. The back was 
worked so that there was a slight 
flare. Full-length Persian lamb coats 
for town were cut in two on the neat 
waistlines, given wide armholes and 
cross-over tops and swinging flared 


skirts. The silhouette is in effect two 
triangles with one base along the 


shoulders, the other at the hemline 
and both apexes on the waist. Sleeves 
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Silver fox jacket, the round yoke at the back giving the effect of 
acollar. National Fur Co. 


on these Persian lambs were 4] 
exuberant, wide at the wrist, melon- 
shaped and caught with elastic at the 
wrist, or so wide at the armhole that 
they run into the waist and then tay er 
to a tight wrist. This width at the 
top and then again at the hem is very 
easy to wear. Collars were flat aid 
tailored. Mr. Molho also showed fu!] 
length straight coats in crisp, dark 
skunk with the wide-cuffed sleev s, 
and raccoon for winter sports w:th 
a huge wrap-over and the sk 1s 
stranded vertically from shoulder «o 
hem. An amusing tippet in red {x 
had a stole attached to a wai't- 
length cape, and pockets in fro it 
into which the hands could 
slipped. 

Luxurious furs were shown wiih 
town suits and coats in the wint>r 
collections of the Mayfair couturieis. 
At Stiebel’s narrow sable and mirk 
stoles were wound round the shoul- 
ders of his slender purple and black 
afternoon outfits and matched fur 
toques and bonnets. Hardy Amies 
trims his cloth coats lavishly with 
flat fur and sometimes lines them 
throughout as well. Hartnell makes 
a town coat from putty-coloured 
velours and nutria, using the cloth 
for the fronts and back and the fur 
for wide sleeves and side panels. He 
showed his afternoon ensembles with 
immense flat muffs and flamboyant 
bonnets in fur. Fur hats and bonnets 
are styled everywhere, the toques 
large and round as a heroine in 
a Wilde play or a Canadian trapper, 
the bonnets curving upwards like the 
Snow Queen’s or the illustrations in 
a Russian fairy tale. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 








SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Founded by Miss Smallwood. 
(UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE) 


Diamond Jubilee 
Appeal 


It is 60 years since this work 

was started amongst the aged, 

suffering and lonely. Will you 

kindly send a IFT OF 

MONEY towards making this 

a record year ? Legacies do 
help. 


Please make cheques payable to: 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S 
SOCIETY 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN 











CONSTANCE SPRY & 
ROSEMARY HUME 
Principals of the Cordon Bleu 
Cookery and Flower School 
will open in September a 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
for COOKING * GARDENING 
& HOME DECORATION 
Winkfield Place 
Winkfield - Nr. Windsor 
Applications for prospectus should be 


made now to The Secretary, Cordon 
Bleu School, 64 South Audley St., W.1 











DIAMONDS UP 100% 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER PLATE, ANTIQUES: 
£109,000 available. Call, Post or Phone 
Mayfair and 5984 Cash paid 
immediately 





CROSSWORD No. 86% 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 867, Country LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


first post on Thursday, September 12, 1946. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 




















Name 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


OL OS een ata nO eee 





SOLUTION TO No. 866. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of August 30, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Bashfulness; 
12, Sects; 15, Paths; 17, Hoe; 
23, Scout; 26, Tees; 27, Own; 
ates; 36, Chief; 





9, Tramp; 10, Rambler rose; 11, Poker; 
12, Otto; 19, Agent; 21, Armed; 22, Welsh; 
28, Stern; 30, Speck; 33, Allot; 35, Acceler- 
; 37, Free and easy. DOWN.—2, Agate; 3, Habit; 4, Uses; 





_ 


9. 
10. 
a. 


12. 
13. 
16. 
iy. 
19. 


20. 


23. 
24. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


. The Mothemanon (3, 3 
. Novel name for the universal provider (3, 6, 3) 
. Heavenly isle (4) 

. Cause of offence but evidently not serious | 3) 
. A precipitate move (4, 4, 5) 

. Raved ten times (anagr.) (13) 

. “He drops the silver——of sound 


ACROSS. 


. It is not their weight which is striking but 


their beam (11) 
Ordain (5) 
The archexopteryx, for example (5, 4) 
‘* Under the hawthorn in the dg 
—Milton (4) 
Early version of Mr. Facing Bothways (5) 
It is one foot long (4) 
One of the leguminous tribe (5) 
Ruined (anagr.) (6) 
An overhead more or less 
entrants (6) 
‘* He was indeed the glass 
‘‘Wherein the noble youth did——themselves”’ 
—Shakespeare (5) 





heavy to all 


. It was threatened by the Psalmist with his 


13 (4) 
To be unsatisfied for more than 12 months (5) 
Mary shifts into a Yorkshire town (4) 
A home lost (anagr.) (9) 
It may make a groan when out of order (5) 
The argument for silage? (3, 3, 5) 


DOWN 


. Lighter than bombs (8) 


A way to restrict an undergraduate’s mov °- 
ments (4) 


, 2, 3, 4) 


“Of many links without a break ”’ 
—Meredith (5) 


. Progressive city by the sound of it (5) 
. Range indeed ! It is all disordered (8) 
21. 
. Sharpen (4) 


Not necessarily a Jewish form of art (6) 


The Roast Beef of Old France, perhaps (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 865 is 
The Hon. Florence Hamilton-Russel., 


Cleobury Court, 


oe agtINDEN & = w.1 5. Norma; 6, Steps; 7, Market place; 8, Sparrow-hawk; 12, Straw thatch; Bridgnorth, 
Seem 2 4 Ayecete 13, Chamberlain; 14, Sheds; 15 and 16, Peahen; 20, Twins; 24 and 25, . 
The Fret Jenosiiove in Now Bond Sirest Cotton; 28, Staff; 29, Reeve; 31, Plate; 32, Crews; 34, Jean. Shropshire. 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 
re-sold. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; ox affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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ve 
| his 
s (5) 
5) 
6, 3) 
s (3) : 
his fine Adam side-table, myrtle green 
with gilt enrichments, is an example of 
the carefully chosen XVIII Century furniture 
4) that may be seen at Heal’s. 
: HEAL & SON 
se]. 
At the Sign of the Fourposter 
: , OAD, LONDON, W. _ case REC H sos Se. 
- chums a © i : ' STEVENSON & SON LTD 1) ARGYLL STREET LONDON w.l 
7 DUNGANNON, NORTHERN IRELAND, NEW YORK 
Dp 
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When that glad day comes 
and you can step on a 'plane 


for a week-end of golf at Le 


Touquet, you will find that 


the right shoes to help your 


play are available again— 





